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Remarks to the Community 
in Quincy, Illinois 


January 28, 2000 


Thank you very much. I think I should 
begin by thanking you all for waiting in this 
cold weather all morning. Your welcome to 
me has been so warm, I don’t care what it’s 
doing outside; inside, it still feels like Florida 
to me here. I thank you very much. 

I want to begin by the anking your mayor, 
who flew in here with me tod: ay; and your 
fine Congressman, Lane Evans; our two 
United States Senators, Senator Durbin and 
Senator Fitzgerald; Congressman Shimkus; 
Congressman Hulshof; thank you all for 
being here. Let’s give them a big hand here 
today. [Applause| Didn’t Kayt do a good job? 
(Applause| All I can tell you is that when 
I was her age, I could not have given a speech 
anywhere near that good; so she’s well on 
her way. 

I want to thank all the people that gave 
us our music: the Quincy High School Band, 
the Quincy Park Band, the Quincy Notre 
Dame Marching Band. Thank you all very 
much. I want to thank all the people rd 
are here today who represent State and local 
government and the people of this commu- 
nity, the police officers, business leaders, day 
care providers, AmeriCorps members, and 
other public servants, the students, the 
teachers, all represented up on this stage 
today. And, of course, “Mr. Quincy” there. 
Thank you very much, sir, for being here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, last night when I 
gave the State of the Union Address, I was 
fulfilling a requirement of the United States 
Constitution that requires the President to 
report every year on the state of the Union. 
Then, I wanted to come out today to the 
heartland of America to say what that was 
all about. Maybe we ought to change the 
Constitution, Senators and Congressmen, to 
require the President to come to Quincy the 


day after the State of the Union Address 
every year. 

You know, I never will forget the night 
I actually did talk to the mayor and Senchor 
Paul Simon, who was not pretending to be 
me, and you were going through that horrible 
flood, and I monitored your progress, and 
this community became a symbol of hope 
and what people can do when they pull to- 
gether. I loved hearing the mayor today again 
recount the rich heritage of your city, the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate, the Underground 
Railroad, the sanctuary offered so long ago 
to those fleeing religious persecution. 

I loved driving hove from the airport today 
and remembering the bus tour that Vice 
President Gore and Hillary and Tipper and 
I took in 1992 through so ‘much of this part 
of America, and I saw so many of the same 
pictures all along the way: young children out 
with their signs; people saying, “My birth- 
day’s August the 19th, too”; some people like 
my dog; some people like my cat; some peo- 
ple like them and don’t like the President 
very much. The whole day was wonderful. 
It was a wonderful thing. 

And I think that what you show here today 
and every day is that when we join hands 
and join hearts, we can climb any mountain 
and turn back any tide. That is what our Na- 
tion has proved these last 7 years. And as 
I look out here on all of you, I see fresh 
evidence of what I said last night, folks: The 
state of our Union today is the strongest it 
has ever been, thanks to you. 

If you saw the speech last night, you know 
that I quoted President Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of my favorite predecessors. He’s the last 
sitting President to come to Quincy. I don’t 
know what the others were thinking about. 
[Laughter] But Roosevelt had a great quote 
at the dawn of the last century, which was 
a time that has a lot of parallels to our 
present- -day experience. He reminded us that 

‘a growing nation with a future must always 
take the long look ahead.” And what that 
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means is, you know, when you folks were 
worried about the flood taking your town 
everybody concentrated and went to 
work. And then when you had all the prob- 
lems and you needed the ferry and the mayor 
said the river was 6 miles wide, everybody 
concentrated and went to work. Sometimes 
people get in trouble not when times are 
tough, but when times seem to be so good 
people think they don’t have to do anything, 
they don’t have to worry, they don’t have to 
work together. 

And what I want to tell you is, never in 
my lifetime have we had the combination of 
economic prosperity and social progress with 
so little internal crisis or external threat, and 
I know from my experience that we should 
be using this time wisely to deal with the 
long-term challenges and seize the long-term 
opportunities that the children of Kayt’s gen- 
eration will have to deal with in the new cen- 
tury; and that’s what I want the American 
people to support. 

I want you to support us in saying we made 
a mistake to quadruple the debt of the coun- 
try. Now we're paying off the debt; let’s stay 
at the job until America is debt-free for the 
first time since 1835. The number of people 
over 65 is going to double in 30 years. I hope 
to be one of them. The baby boomers must 
not—we must not—impose the burden of 
our enormous numbers in retirement on our 
children. That means we need to take the 
interest savings from paying down the debt, 
put it in the Social Security Trust Fund, take 
it out to 2050, then the baby boomers’ retire- 
ment will not impose a burden on our chil- 
dren and our children’s ability to raise our 
grandchildren. 

We need to make sure every child in this 
country starts school ready to learn and grad- 
uates ready to succeed and has access to a 
college education. Now, I just want to men- 
tion one of your schools, because I hear peo- 
ple all the time saying, “Aw, the President 
acts like we can turn schools around; that’s 
not true.” Well, it is true. I believe all chil- 


away, 


dren can learn. I believe all schools can work. 

Washington Elementary School, here in 
Quincy, a few years ago was in trouble; today, 
it's one of the best-performing schools in 
your school district because you've got a good 
community 


principal, involvement; 


you've 
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got money from our program to reduce class 
size with more teachers, to expand after- 
school programs, and now you've got a suc- 
cessful situation. I’m telling ) you, I only wish 
Washington, DC, worked as well as Wash- 
ington Elementary School. And I want to 
thank the principal, Terry Mickle, for being 
with us today. Let’s give her a_ hand. 
[Applause | 

So, what I’ve asked the Congress to do is 
to invest more in Head Start, invest more 
in these after-school and summer school pro- 
grams, invest more in helping more schools 
turn themselves around, and to give the 
American people, for the first time, a tax de- 
duction for the cost of college tuition, to open 
the doors of college. 

The other thing that I hope we can do 
is to give more families the tools to succeed 
at home and work—to lengthen the life of 
Medicare for 25 years; to give people on 
Medicare the right to a voluntary prescrip- 
tion drug program—too many of our senior 
citizens neod this medicine and cannot afford 
it; it’s the difference in what kind of life they 
can have. And I hope you will support our 
efforts to achieve that. 

There’s just one other issue I want to men- 
tion today, because it affects a lot of people 
in this neighborhood. A few years ago, before 
I ran for President, I had the honor of com- 
ing to southern Illinois, to Senator Simon’s 
hometown of Makanda, because I was head 
of something called the Lower Mississippi 
River Delta Development Commission. And 
I found that the counties in southern Illinois 
had unemployment rates as high as they did 
in the Mississippi Delta and the South, where 
I came from. 

One of the things that really bothers me 
about this astonishing economic recovery of 
ours is that not everybody has participated 
in it. And I think all Americans will support 
us in saying that this is the best time we'll 
ever have—with unemployment low and 
growth high—to go into these inner cities, 
into these small rural towns, into these Na- 
tive American reservations, and help turn 
their economies around, and give people who 
are doing well incentives to invest there, to 
start businesses there, to put people to work 
there. If we don’t do this now, we will never 
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get around to it. We can bring free enterprise 
and hope to people who have never had it. 

We also have to recognize, as I said last 
night—and I want to emphasize here, in this 
part of America—that the farmers of this 
country by and large have not participated 
in this economic recovery, because they've 
had floods, they've had droughts, and after 
the economies in Asia collapse d, farm prices 
went in the cellar. And for the last 2 years, 
we have seen in Washington at the end of 
every congressional session, everybody scur- 
rying around trying to come up with enough 
money to give to the farmers to keep thou- 
sands upon thousands upon thousands from 
going out of business. 

The freedom to farm bill, in bad times— 
the so-called freedom to farm bill could be- 
come a freedom to fail bill if we don’t make 
some changes in And so I say here, in 
a town where most people are not farmers, 
but where we're in a part of America where 
most people come from farming stock, I want 
you to support us in trying to change the farm 
law in Washington so that farmers in America 
who work hard and are the most efficient 
in the world can make a decent living out 
here. And I hope you'll help us. 

We have to provide income assistance 
when farm prices and farm incomes fall. We 
have to stay, and keep, with the same loan 
rates for the USDA commodities at the 1999 
levels, so we won't drive them down even 
lower. We've got to make it easier for farmers 
to help build up our environment. You know, 
if they conserve land, we ought to help them 
do that. And when prices are low, that’s a 
good, cheap way to guarantee they can make 
a decent living, and we don’t drive them even 
lower with overproduction. 

We ought to give them a better crop insur- 
ance program, which increases the subsidy 
we give to help people buy crop insurance. 
You know, a lot of times when you see at 
the end of the year, and Congress-has to give 
a lot of money to farmers, it’s because they 
can’t buy insurance the same way 
businesspeople up and down this street can 
buy insurance against theft, or the building 
burning down. And we need to help farmers 
with that. 
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So I want to ask you to support our efforts 
to help the farmers. If we’re going to be one 
community here, we have to reach across— 
racial lines, yes, and religious lines, yes, but 
also to people who don’t do what we do for 
a living, don’t live like we do every day— 
they live in rural areas; we live in towns; they 
live in big cities. We’ve got to understand 
that we're a strong country when we all work 
together and we give everybody a chance to 
rise. 

I remember when you were going through 
this flood here. I would go to big cities on 
the east coast or the west coast, and I would 
say, “They need your help. It’s going to cost 
a lot of money. It’s going to be partly your 
money; they're part of your country.” And 
people in cities that couldn’t find Quincy on 
a map would cheer, because they knew they 
were part of your American family. If we can 
keep that attitude in good times, America is 
going to do fine. 

But I ask you—it’s getting cold, and I want 
to let you go, but you just remember—if you 
don’t remember anything else I said today, 
you remember how you were in the flood. 
And remember that when you have the 
chance of a lifetime to do good, you cannot 
be lulled into complacency. 

You have a chance—we all do—to give our 
children a debt-free America, with world- 
class education, that takes care of our seniors, 
that brings opportunity to people who 
haven't had it, that seizes the challenges of 
a new era. And we ought to take that oppor- 
tunity. We owe it to children who will follow 
us 50 years from now. And I will do all I 
can to honor the spirit, the values that I have 
seen in this wonderful park today. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. in Wash- 
ington Park. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Charles W. Scholz of Quincy; Quincy Junior High 
School freshman class president Kayt Norris, who 
introduced the President; community activist/phi- 
lanthropist Joe Bonansinga, known as “Mr. Quin- 
cy”; and former Senator Paul Simon. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 
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Statement on the Resignation of 
Senior Adviser to the President for 
Policy and Strategy Douglas B 
Sosnik 

January 28, 2000 


It is hard to believe that in just a few weeks 
Doug Sosnik will be leaving the White 
House. As happy as I am for Doug and his 
wife, Fabiana, that he is taking on an exciting 
new challenge with the National Basketball 
Association, I am not looking forward to his 
departure, because he has been such an im- 
portant part of virtually everything we have 
worked on over the past 6 years. 

Doug has that increasingly rare attribute— 
a “passion for anonymity”—and a self-depre- 
cating style that has made him perhaps the 
least known, most influential person in our 
community. 

What is known about Doug is certainly 
true: He has been an invaluable source of 
policy and political advice for me and my 
staff, a wise and steady counselor, and a reli- 
able, yet not-too-successful, player of 
“hearts.” 

What is not so well known about Doug 
is his sense of history and of the moment; 
his humor and skill at bringing people to- 
gether, cutting through the clutter and get- 
ting things done; his desire to mentor young 
and new staff members, many of whom have 
Doug to thank, not only for he lping them 
join this administration but for helping them 
succeed as well. 

An expert in the combative world of poli- 
tics, Doug represents what is best about poli- 
tics—a recognition that the root of the word 
is “people,” and doing good things for people 
is what it’s all about. 

He would never say it about himself but, 
to borrow a phrase from his new life, 1 hope 
that more people coming into careers in pub- 
lic service will “be like Doug.” 

NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 


lication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
January 29, 2000 


Good morning. Two nights ago, in my 


I ‘asked the 


State of the Union Address, 
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American people to heed the advice of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt at the dawn of the 
last century and take “the long look ahead.” 
The long look ahead to the great challenges 
we face and the great opportunities we can 
seize in the 2st century. That requires us 
to set new goals for our Nation and take the 
right first steps to achieve them. 

We must ensure that every child begins 
school ready to learn and gradu: ites ready to 
succeed. We must he Ip every family succeed 
at home and at work—and that no child is 
raised in poverty. We must make America 
the world’s safest big country, lead the world 
toward shared peace and prosperity and to 
the far frontiers of science and technology. 
And we must do all this while maintaining 
the fiscal discipline that brought us to this 
rare and promising moment we enjoy. 

Seldom in our Nation’s history, never in 
my lifetime, have we enjoyed so much pros- 
perity and social progress with so little inter- 
nal crisis or so few external threats, with 20 
million new jobs, the fastest economic 
— in 30 years, the lowest unemployment 

1 30 years, the lowest poverty rates in 20 
years, the lowest minority unemployment 
rates on record, the first back-to-back sur- 
pluses in 42 years. And next month, the long- 
est economic growth in our history. 

It’s important to remember how this hap- 
pened. It began in 1993 with a new economic 
plan that cut the deficit while making invest- 
ments in our people and our future. When 
deficits fell, interest rates came down, mort- 
gage payments came down, lower car and 
student loan payments resulted, there was 
greater business investment, more jobs, more 
economic growth. So this fiscal discipline has 
moved us from record budget deficits and 
high unemployment to record budget sur- 
pluses and unimagined economic strength. 
Now is not the time to change course. 

In the well of the House of Representa- 
tives 2 nights ago, I challenged Congress to 
move forward on important priorities without 
giving up this fiscal discipline. If we will stay 
this course, we can pay the country’s debt 
off for the first time since 1835, over the next 
few years. 

Today I am pleased to announce that con- 
gressional leaders from both parties and both 
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houses of Congress have accepted my invita- 
tion to come to the White House next Tues- 
day to discuss how we can move forward to- 
gether. 


first and foremost, | 
hope we can agree on my plan to pay down 
the debt entirely over the next 13 years and 
make America debt-free for the first time 
since Andrew Jackson was President in 1835, 
and then to use the benefits of debt reduc- 
tion to preserve Social Security and Medi- 
care; and specifically to make a bipartisan 
down payment on Social Security reform by 
crediting the interest savings from debt re- 
duction to the Social Security Trust Fund. 
That'll keep it strong and sound for 50 years 
and take in the lifespan of the baby boom 
generation. 


Let me say again, 


We also ought to agree to reserve a third 
of the surplus to further reduce the debt so 
we have the resources in the future to protect 
Medicare. I want to dedicate nearly $400 bil- 
lion of this projected surplus to keep Medi- 
care solvent past 2025 and to add a voluntary 
prescription drug benefit. And as I said a 
couple of nights ago, we can’t forget the un- 
finished business of the last Congress. They 
need, still, real Patients’ 
Rights, commonsense gun safety legislation, 
campaign finance reform, hate crimes legisla- 
tion, a raise in the minimum wage. 


pass a 


The state of our Union is the strongest it’s 
ever been. This gives us the opportunity and 
the responsibility of a lifetime to shape the 
future of our dreams for our children. Our 
chance to do good has never been so great. 
Let us join together to seize this moment. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 2:41 p.m. on 
January 28 in Suite 180 at the Granite Bank 
Gallery in Quincy, IL, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. 
on January 29. The transcript was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
28 but was embargoed for release until the broad- 
cast. 


Bill of 


Remarks to the World Economic 
Forum and a Question-and-Answer 
Session in Davos, Switzerland 
January 29, 2000 


President Clinton. Thank you very much. 
President Schwab, I think that it is an indica- 
tion of the importance of the topic and the 
importance of the World Economic Forum 
that you have so many leaders from around 
the world here today. I see, just scanning the 
audience, the President of Colonie. the 
President of South Africa, Chairman Arafat, 
the Prime Ministers of Spain and Turkey, 
and a number of other leaders. 

We have here with me today the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, and our Trade Ambassador. There’s no 
one home in Washington to take care of 
things. [Laughter] We have a large delega- 
tion from the United States Congress here; 
leaders from all over the world and business, 
public life; the leader of the American union 
movement, John Sweeney, whom I know has 
spoken to you. 

So I think that maybe the presence of all 
these distinguished people in the crowd is 
evidence of the importance of our being here 
and shows, in my mind, one of the things 
we need to determine to do as a people. 

The World Economic Forum has been at 
it, as you pointed out, for 30 years now. The 
thing that I have appreciz ited most about 
your deliberations is your consistent focus on 
the future. For e xample, } you spotted the net- 
working of society be fore the Internet was 
out of its infancy. Both Vice President Gore 
and my wife, Hillary, have spoken here, and 
I am gl: id, even though I am late, to finally 
get in on the act. [Laughte r] 

Your theme, “New Beginnings: Making a 
Difference,” it seems to me, is the right 
theme. What I want to ask all of you to think 
about today is, what does making a difference 
and new beginnings mean in an era of 
globalization? What are the opportunities? 
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What are the obligations? What are the haz- 
ards? What new beginnings will make a posi- 
tive difference? And, perhaps the most dif- 
ficult question of all, do we have the institu- 
tional and organized mechanisms to make 
them? 

As we know, in many ways the global econ- 
omy was almost as inte grate od as it is tod ay, 
100 years ago. But after World War I, leaders 
in the United States and Europe made what 
all now recognize were false and shortsighted 
choices. Instead of partnership, they chose 
protectionism and isolationism. And for dec- 
ades, globalization went in reverse, with ut- 
terly disastrous consequences. 

After the second war, the 
given a second chance. This time it was clear 
that what was at stake was not simply the 


leaders were 


return of prosperity but the defense of free- 
dom. They chose the path of economic and 
political partnership and set the stage for 50 
years of growth across the globe. No one can 
seriously argue that the world would be a 
better place today if they had reverted to the 
old isolationism. 

So today, at the start of a new century, 
the entire world, not simply Europe and the 


United States and the wealthiest nations of 


Asia, the entire world finds itself at a cross- 
roads. Globalization is revolutionizing the 


way we work, the way we live, and perhaps 
most important, the way we relate to each 
other across national boundaries. It is tearing 
down doors and building up networks be- 


nations and individuals, between 


economies and cultures. 


tween 


The obvious consequence is that we are 
growing ever more interdependent, driven to 
be part of every vital network, understanding 
we cannot build our own future without help- 
ing others to build theirs. Today, we know 
that because of scientific and technological 
advance, we can change the equation be- 
tween energy use and economic growth. We 
can shatter the limits that time and space 
pose to doing business and getting an 
education. 

But the openness and mobility, the flexible 
networking and sophisticated communica- 
tions technologies that have made 
globalization w hat it is—so totally con- 
suming-—all these factors have also made us 
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more vulnerable to some of oldest 


problems. 


our 


Terrorism, narcotraffickers, and organized 
criminals, 
nology, too, and take advantage of the open- 
ness of societies and borders. They present 


they can use all this new tech- 


all of us with new security challenges in the 
new century. The spread of disease; ethnic, 
racial, tribal, religious conflicts, rooted in the 
fear of others who are different—they seem 
to find ways to spread in this globalized era. 
And the grinding poverty of more than a bil- 
lion people who live on less than a dollar 
a day and live for a year on less than what 
it costs to stay in a nice hotel at night—they, 
too, are part of the globalized world. A few 
of us live on the cutting edge of the new 
economy; too many of us live on the bare 
edge of survival, without the means to move 
up. 

Those who wish to roll back the forces of 
globalization because they fear its disruptive 
consequences, I believe, are plainly wrong. 
Fifty years of experience shows that greater 
economic integration and political coopera- 
tion are positive forces. Those who believe 
globalizaton is only about market economics, 
however, are wrong, too. 

All these new networks must lead to new 
arrangements that work for all, that work to 
spur growth, lift lives, raise standards, both 
around the world and within nations. 

Now, leaders from business, government, 
and civil society, therefore, must come to- 
gether to build a future that can unite not 
divide us. We must recognize, first, that 
globalization has made us all more free and 
more interdependent. Those of us who are 
more fortunate must be more responsible 
and work harder to be good neighbors and 
good partners. The United States has a spe- 
cial responsibility in that regard, because we 
have been so fortunate in our history and so 
very fortunate over the last decade. 

I came here today in the hope that by 
working together we can actually find a way 
to create the conditions and provide the tools 
to give people on every continent the ability 
to solve their own problems, and in so doing, 
to strengthen their own lives and our global 
economy in the new century. 
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I would like to make just a few points. 
First, I think we have got to reaffirm unam- 
biguously that open markets and rules-based 
trade are the best engine we know of to lift 
living standards, reduce environmental de- 
struction, and build shared prosperity. This 
is true whether you're in Detroit, Davos, 
Dacca, or Dakar. Worldwide, open markets 
do create jobs. They do raise incomes. They 
do spark innovation and spread new tech- 
nology. They do—coupled with the explosion 
of international communications through the 
Internet, which is the fastest-growing net- 
work in history. 

For example, when I became President 7 
years ago, there were only 50 pages on the 
World Wide Web. Today, there are over 50 
million—in 7 years. Trade broadens the fron- 
tiers of possibility for all of those who have 
access to its benefits and the tools to claim 
them. 

As I said a couple of days ago in my State 
of the Union Address, for me there is only 
one direction forward on trade, and that is 
to go on with what we're doing, recognizing 
that this is a new and very different world, 
that the idea that we would be better off with 
less trade, with less rule-based trade by turn- 
ing away from our attempts to find inter- 
national ways within which we can work to- 
gether, I think is dead wrong. 

Now, having said that, what does that 
mean? Well, for me, it meant that when, first 
our neighbors in Mexico and then our friends 
in Asia were in turmoil and crisis, the United 
States had to keep our markets open, even 
though it led to record trade deficits. For 
me, it means it’s very important to get China 
into the World Trade Organization, to ensure 
that China’s markets are open to us—even 
as we have our markets open to China—and 
to advance peace and stability in Asia and 
increase the possibility of positive change in 
China. 

The changes in our markets are only be- 
ginning. You know, people have been trading 
goods across borders as long as there have 
been borders. But communications tech- 
nology and the Internet are expanding trade 
in unprecedented ways—many of you under- 
stand better than I. Today, everything from 
data processing to security monitoring to 
stockbrokering and adv. anced degrees can be 


bought and sold all over the world. E-com- 
merce creates enormous potential for growth 
anywhere, and it will continue to do so if 
we can resist the temptation to put up bar- 
riers to this important part of our new 
economy. 

Trade is especially important, of course, 
for developing nations. Listen to this—this 
is something that I think people from the 
developing nations who oppose the WTO 
should think about—from the 1970's to the 
eariy nineties, developing countries that 
chose growth through trade grew at least 
twice as fast as those who chose not to open 
to the world. The most open countries had 
growth that was 6 times as fast. 

Think about what Japan or the nations of 
southeastern Europe were like 50 years ago. 
They were poor, largely rural societies. 
Today, they are prosperous global leaders, 
no small measure because of trade. ike at 
South Korea, Mexico, or Thailand, which 
built their growth on openness. Even after 
the recent traumas of financial crises, their 
national incomes are still more than double 
the 1970 levels, when they were more closed. 
And their gains in literacy, education, and 
life expectancy are truly extraordinary, far 
outpacing countries that chose not to open 
to the world. 

Certainly, many of the people who have 
questi ioned the wisdom of open trade are 
genuinely concerned about the fate of the 
poor and the disadvantaged, and well they 
should be. But they should ask themselves, 
what will happen to a Bangladeshi textile 
worker or a migrant from the Mexican coun- 
tryside without the prospect of jobs and in- 
dustry that can sell to foreign, as well as do- 
mestic, consumers? What happens to farmers 
in Uruguay or Zimbabwe, in Australia, Eu- 
rope, the United States, if protectionism 
makes it impossible to market products be- 
yond their borders? How can working condi- 
tions be improved and poverty be reduced 
in developing countries if they are denied 
these and other opportunities to grow, the 
things that come with participation in the 
world economy? No, trade must not be a race 
to the bottom, whether we’re talking about 
child labor, basic working conditions, or envi- 
ronmental protection. But turning away from 
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trade would keep part of our global commu- 
nity forever on the bottom. That is not the 
right response. 

Now, that means, it seems to me, that we 
must face another challenge. The second 
point I want to make is that developing coun- 
tries will only reap the benefits of integration 
in the world economy if the industrialized 
countries are able to garner enough domestic 
support for policies that are often controver- 
sial at home. It is easier for us to gather here, 
in vigorous agreement—and I’m glad you 
brought Mr. Sweeney over so we could have 
an occasional voice of occasional disagree- 
ment. 

But most of us here agree with everything 
I just said. Why? Well, we have seen and 
personally felt the benefits of globalization. 
But convincing our publics to go along, to 
go for greater integration in a rule-based sys- 
tem which might require them to change fur- 
ther, and might require some of them, unlike 
most of us, to change what they do for a liv- 
ing, remain a challenge. 

How shall we meet it? In the United 
States, we must overcome resistance to our 
groundbreaking trade agreements with Afri- 
ca and the Caribbean Basin; even though, 
if they both pass, their impact on our econ- 
omy will be ve ry small, while their impact 
on the African nations that ps articipate and 
those in the Caribbean will be very large, 
indeed. I am determined to pass both meas- 
ures this year, and I think we'll succeed, but 
it’s an indication of what kinds of problems 
every country faces. 

Indeed, you probably have noted this, but 
one of the most ironic, and to me, dis- 
appointing consequences of our unprece- 
dented prosperity, which has given us over 
20 million new jobs in my country in the last 
7 years, is that it seems to me that protec- 
tionist sentiment or antitrade sentiment, ut 
least, is greater now than it was 7 years ago 
when I took office, in the United States Con- 
gress. I want to talk a little about that today 
and how it relates to what’s going on in other 
countries. But we all have an obligation to 
work through that nation by nation. © 

Part of what countries have to do is to be 
able to point to what other countries are 
doing and to say, well, look what they’re 
doing; we ought to do this. We ought to do 
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our part. That means we are significantly af- 
fected in the United States by the policies 
of Europe, Japan, and other wealthier coun- 
tries. I think for its part, Europe should put 
its agricultural subsidies on the table. If even 
one-third of the world’s subsidies and tariffs 
in agriculture were eliminated, the poorest 
developing countries that could export would 

gain more than $4 billion in economic bene- 
fits every single year. 

We can also, I must say, do better in the 
developed countries if we are able to make 
a more forceful case for the value of imports. 
None of us do this enough, and I must say, 
I haven't done this enough. We all go around 
talking about—every time we talk about 
trade agreements in our countries, we always 
talk about how many jobs will be created at 
home we're opening markets 
abroad. And we make ourselves vulnerable 
to people who say, “But it may not reduce 
the trade deficit, and look how big it is.” 


because 


So I just want to say, I wish everyone here 
would look at yourselves and ask yourselves 
if you are wearing anything made in a country 
other than the country where you live. 

There are benefits to imports. We don’t 
just do a favor to developing countries or to 
our trading partners in developed countries 
when we import products and services from 
them. We benefit from those products. Im- 
ports stretch family budgets; they promote 
the well-being of working families by making 
their dollars go further; they bring new tech- 
nology and ideas; they, by opening markets, 
dampen inflation and spur innovation. 

In a few days, we will have the longest 
economic expansion in the history of the 
United States. I am convinced one of the rea- 
sons that it will happen is that we have kept 
our markets open, even in tough times, so 
that there has always been pressure to keep 
inflation down as we continue to generate 
jobs and growth. I am convinced of it. And 
those of us in wealthier countries need to 
make the case that even when we have trade 
deficits, if we’re growing jobs and we're gain- 
ing ground and the jobs are growing in areas 
that pay better wages, we are getting the ben- 
efits of imports. I think all people in public 
life have been insufficiently willing to say 
that. And we must do more. 
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The third point I would like to make is 
that we simply cannot expect trade alone to 
carry the burden of lifting nations out of pov- 
erty. It will not happen. Trade is essential 
to growth in developing countries, but it is 
not sufficient for growth in developing coun- 
tries. Sustained growth requires investment 
in human capital, education, health care, 
technology, infrastructure. Particularly in an 
economy that runs more and more on brain- 
power, no investment pays off faster than 
education. The international community has 
set 2015 as a target for giving every child 
access to basic education. I’m asking our 
Congress for more funding to help nations 
get more children out of work and into 
school. I hope others in the public and pri- 
vate sectors will join us. 

Each year in the developing world, we see 
millions of lives lost and billions of dollars 
lost—dollars that could be spent in many 
more productive ways to killer diseases like 
AIDS, malaria, and tuberculosis. Last year 
in Africa, AIDS killed more people—10 
times more—than all the wars did. We have 
the technology to find vaccines for those dis- 
eases. We have medications that can length- 
en and improve the quality of life. 

But let’s face a fact. The pharmaceutical 
industry has no incentive to develop products 
for customers who are too poor to buy them. 
I have proposed a tax credit to say to our 
private industry, if you will deve slop these 
vaccines, we'll help to pay for them. I hope 
the World Bank, other nations, and the cor- 
porate world will help us in meeting this chal- 
lenge. If we could get the vaccines out to 
the people who need them in time, we could 
save millions and millions of lives and free 
up billions of dollars to be invested in build- 
ing those lives, those societies, into strong, 
productive partners—not just for trade but 
for peace. 

We can also help countries help them- 
selves by lifting their crippling burden of 
debt, so they'll have more to invest in their 
people and their future. The Cologne debt 
initiative commits us to reducing the foreign 
debt of the world’s poorest and most in- 
debted nations by as much as 70 percent. 
Last fall I pledged that the United States 
would forgive 100 percent of the debts those 
countries owe to us. This year I will work 
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to fund our share of the multilateral debt re- 
lief. I am pleased that so many others have 
made similar pledges, and look forward to 
the first countries benefiting from this initia- 
tive very soon. If we keep working on this, 
expanding it, and we all pay our fair share, 
we can turn a vicious cycle of debt and pov- 
erty into a virtuous cycle of development and 
trade. 

The last point I'd like to make on this is 
that I think the developed countries who 
want an open trading system that has the 
trust and confidence of developing countries 
should also contribute to indigenous trade, 
which may not be directly related—excuse 
me, indigenous economic development, 
which may not be directly related to trade. 
Just for example, the United States Agency 
for International Development each year 
funds about 2 million microenterprise loans 
in poor communities in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

I will never forget going to small villages 

Senegal and Uganda and seeing people 
who had gotten their first business loan— 
sometimes as small as $50—show me their 
businesses, show me the people they were 
doing business with in their villages, who had 
also gotten such loans. I'll never forget the 
man in Senegal who was this designated vil- 
lage accountant, making me wait outside his 
front door while he went into his house to 
bring me back all of the accounts he had 
carefully kept for the last month, to prove 
that the money we were investing was being 
spent wisely. 

Does this have any direct impact on inter- 
national trade? Of course not. Did it make 
that society stronger? Did it make the econ- 
omy stronger? Did it increase the stability 
and long-term prospects of the nation? Of 
course it did. So I believe we should all be 
thinking about what more we can do on the 
indigenous economic development issues. 

The President of Colombia is here. I’ve 
asked the Congress to pass a very ambitious 
program to try to help Colombia deal with 
the narcotraffickers and the guerrillas and all 
the problems that he faces—perhaps the old- 
est democracy in Latin America. But one part 
of it is for economic development. It is one 
thing to tell people they should stop growing 
crops that can be turned into drugs that can 
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kill our children, and quite another to tell 
people, if you do this, by the way, here’s a 
way to support your children. 

And so I think that we can never lose sight 
of the fact that if we want to build an inte- 
grated economy with more and more trade, 
we have to build an economy from the grass- 
roots up in places that want to have a bal- 
anced, stable society. 

The fourth point I would make is that de- 
veloped and developing countries alike must 
ensure that the benefits of trade flow widely 
to workers and families within our nations. 
Industrialized nations must see that the poor 
and those hard hit by changes are not left 
behind. And all nations need to ensure that 
workers have access to lifelong learning ben- 
efits, they can move between jobs without 
being unemployed for too long and without 
having their standard of living dropped. 

We have to work with corporate leaders 
to spur investment also in the people and 
places that have been left behind. We have 
to find the new markets within our own Na- 
tion. For example, I will tell you something 
that might surprise many of you. The national 
unemployment rate in the United States is 
4.1 percent. On many of our Native Amer- 
ican Indian reservations, the unemployment 
rate is about 70 percent. In isolated rural 
areas in America, the unemployment rate is 
sometimes 2, 3, 4 times as high as the na- 
tional average. So we have not figured out 
how to solve this. When you have these eye- 
sores in a country, when the development 
is not even, they can easily become the sym- 
bol with which those who do not want us 
to open our markets more and build a more 
integrated world can use to defeat our larger 
designs, even if they're right. 

And as I said to the American people in 
Congress a couple of nights ago, we in the 
United States, I think, have a terrifically 
heavy responsibility to reach out to our poor 
communities, because we've never had an ex- 
pansion this long; and if we can’t help our 
people now, we will never get around to it. 
I am convinced that even though this has 
nothing directly to do with trade, if we suc- 
ceed, we will build more support for a more 
integrated, global economy. 

Leaders of developing nations have their 
responsibilities as well, to narrow the gap be- 
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tween rich and poor by ensuring that govern- 
ment institutions are open and accountable, 
honest and effective, so they can get foreign 
investment, have widely-shared growth, up- 
root corruption, and solve social problems. 
There is a limit to what wealthy nations can 
do for people who will not take the necessary 
steps to make their own societies work. Even 
in thie heyday of global free enterprise, many 
people suffer not because their gov ernments 
are too strong but because their governments 
are too weak. 

Fifth, since globalization is about more 
than economics, our interdependence re- 
quires us to find ways to meet the challenges 
of advancing our values without promoting 
protectionism or undermining open trade. | 
know that the words “labor and environ- 
ment” are heard with suspicion in the devel- 
oping world when they are uttered by people 
from the developed world. I understand that 
these words are code for “rich-country pro- 
tectionism.” 

So let me be as clear as possible on this. 
We shouldn't do anything to stunt the eco- 
nomic growth and development of any devel- 
oping nation. I have never asked any devel- 
oping nation, and never will, to give up a 
more prosperous future. But in today’s 
world, developing countries can achieve 
growth without making some of the mistakes 
most developed countries made on worker 
protection and the environment as we were 
on our path to industrialization. Why is that? 
Why can they get richer without doing the 
same things we did? And since, when coun- 
tries get richer, they lift labor standards and 
clean up the environment, why do we care? 
I think there are two answers to that. 

First, the reason they can do it is that the 
new economy has produced scientific and 
technological advances that absolutely dis- 
prove the old ideas about growth. It is actu- 
ally now possible to grow an economy faster, 
for example, with a sensible environmental 
policy and by keeping your kids in school in- 
stead of at work, so that you build more 
brainpower to have more rapid, more long- 
term, more balanced growth. 

Secondly, we all have an interest, particu- 
larly in the environmental issue, because of 
global warming, because of greenhouse gas 
emissions, and because it takes somewhere 
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between 50 and 100 years for those emissions 
to go away out of our larger atmosphere. So 
if there is a way for us to find a path of devel- 
opment that improves, rather than aggra- 
vates, the difficulties we have with climate 
change today by reducing rather than in- 
creasing greenhouse gases, we are all obli- 
gated to do it. 

That is why, after the Kyoto Protocols, I 
recommended to all the advanced nations 
that we engage in emissions trading and vig- 
orous investment of new technologies in de- 
veloping countries, with an absolute commit- 
ment to them that we would not ask them 
to slow their economic growth. 

We will see within the next few years auto- 
mobiles on the streets all over the world that 
routinely get somewhere between 70 and 90 
miles a gallon. In South America, many coun- 
tries run on ethanol instead of gasoline. The 
big problem is that the conversion is not very 
good; it takes about 7 gallons of gasoline to 
make 8 gallons of ethanol. Within a matter 
of a couple of years, scientists almost cer- 
tainly will unlock the chemical block that will 
enable us to produce 8 gallons of fuel from 
farm products or grasses or even farm waste 
like rice hulls, for 1 gallon of gasoline. When 
that happens, you will see people driving cars 
that effectively are getting 400 or 500 mile s 
to the gallon of gasoline. 

These things are before us. All these tech- 
nologies should be disseminated as widely as 
possible, as quickly as possible, so that no 
nation gives up any growth to be a respon- 
sible environmental partner in the world. 

And on the human development side, 
will say again, the globalized economy prizes 
human development above all else. It is in 
the long-term and the short-term interests 
of developing countries not to abuse their 
workers and to keep their children in school. 

Now, do we have all the answers to this? 
No, partly because the circumstances and the 
possibility, even for trade engagement, from 
nation to nation vary so much; but partly be- 
cause we don’t have more forums like this 
within which we can seek common under- 
standings on worker rights, the environment, 
and other contentious issues. 

We have suggested that the Committee on 
Trade and the Environment be invited to ex- 
amine the environmental applications of 
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WTO negotiations in sessions where devel- 
oping countries form the majority. We can- 
not improve cooperation and mutual under- 
standing unless we talk about it. That is our 
motivation; that is our only motivation in 
seeking to open a discussion about the con- 
nections between labor and trade and devel- 
opment, in the form of a new WTO working 
group 

And I will say this again, the consequence 
of running away from an open dialog on a 
profoundly important issue will be—it won't 
be more trade; it'll be more protection. The 
consequence of opening up a dialog and 
dealing honestly with these issues will show 
that in the new economy, we can have more 
growth and more trade, with better treat- 
ment for people in the workplace and more 
sensible environmental policies. I believe 
that. You have to decide if you believe that. 

My experience in life—and I’m not as 
young as I used to be—let me just say, at 
Thanksgiving a 6-year-old daughter of 
friend of mine asked me how old I was. She 
looked up at me and she said, “How old are 
you, anyway?” And I said, “I’m 53.” She said, 
“That’s a lot.” [Laughter] 

Well, it looks younger every day to me. 
But I have lived long enough to know this: 
In the words of that slogan that people my 
daughter's age always use, denial is not just 
a river in Egypt. [Laughter] And the more 
we hunker down and refuse to devote time 
systematically to discussing these issues and 
letting people express their honest opinion, 
the more we are going to fuel the fires of 
protectionism, not put them out. We have 
to make some institutional accommodation 
to the fact that this is a part of the debate 
surrounding globalization. 

Now, I feel the same way about labor 
standards. And there is a win-win situation 
here. Let me just give you one example. We 
had a pilot program through our Agency for 
International Development, working with 
the garment industry in Bangladesh to take 
children out of factories and put them back 
in schools. The program got kids to learn, 
and actually boosted garment exports and 
gave jobs to adults who would otherwise not 
have had them. 

We can do more of this if we lower the 
rhetoric and focus more on results. Common 
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ground means asking workers in developed 
countries to think about the future of workers 
in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. It means 
governments finding the courage to rise 
above short-term political interest. It means 
corporations taking responsibility for the ef- 
fects of their actions, whether they're in an 
African delta or a New York highrise. It 
means a new, more active idea of corporate 
responsibility, stepping up to the plate to pay 


for vaccines or educate a new generation of 


workers in another country as a part of the 
globalization economic strategy. 

Finally, let me say that the lessons from 
our history are clear: we will—we must sup- 
port the tules-based system we have, the 
WTO, even as we seek to reform 
strengthen it. 


and 


I think those who heard a wakeup call on 
the streets of Seattle got the right message. 
But those who say that we should freeze or 
disband the WTO are dead wrong. Since 


World War II, there have been eight separate 


rounds of multilateral trade negotiations, 
hundreds of trade agreements signed. What's 
happened? Global trade has increased 
fifteenfold, contributing to the most rapid, 
sustained, and, yes, widely shared growth 
ever recorded. 

There is no substitute for the confidence 
and credibility the WTO lends to the process 
of expanding trade based on rules. There’s 
no substitute for the temporary relief WTO 
offers national economies, especially against 
unfair trade and abrupt surges in imports. 
And there is no substitute for WTO's author- 
ity in resolving disputes, which commands 
the re spect of all member nations. If we ex- 
pect public support for the WTO, though— 
I'll get back to my main point—we’ve got 
to get out of denial of what’s happening now. 

If we expect the public to support the 
WTO the way I do—and I think almost all 
of you do—we have to let the public see what 
we're doing. We have to make more docu- 
ments available, faster; we have to open dis- 
pute panel hearings to the public; we have 
to allow organizations and individuals to 
panel their views in a formal way; and we 
all have to play by the rules and abide by 
the WTO decisions, whether we win or 
whether we lose. 
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Let me be clear. I do not agree with those 
who say we should halt the work of the WTO 
or postpone a new trade round. But I do not 
agree with those who view with contempt the 
new forces seeking to be heard in the global 
dialog. Globalization is empowering people 
with information, everywhere. 

One of the most interesting things I did 
on my trip to China was visit an Internet cafe. 
The more people know, the more opinions 
they're going to have; the more democracy 
spreads—and keep in mind, more than half 
the world now lives under governments of 
their own choosing—the more people are 
going to believe that they should be the mas- 
ters of thei »ir own fate. They will not be denied 
access. Trade can no longer be the private 
province of politicians, CEO's, and trade ex- 
perts. It is too much a part of the fabric of 
global interdependence. 

I think we have to keep working to 
strengthen the WTO—to make sure that the 
international trade rules are as modern as the 
market itself; to enable commerce to flourish 

all sectors of the economy, from agri- 
culture to the Internet. I will keep working 
for a consensus for a new round—to promote 
development, to expand opportunity, and to 
boost living standards all around the world. 
We will show flexibility, and I ask our trading 
partners to do the same. 

But I would like to just close by trying to 
put this dilemma that you've all been dis- 
cussing, and that was writ large in the streets 
of Seattle, in some context. Now, keep in 
mind, arguably a lot of the demonstrators in 
Seattle have conflicting objectives them- 
selves, because of the interests that they rep- 
resented. The thing they had in common was, 
they felt that they had no voice in a world 
that is changing very rapidly. So I want to 
make two observations in closing. 

Number one, we should stop denying that 
there is in many places an increase in in- 
equality, and we should instead start explain- 
ing why it has happened and what we can 
do about it. Every time a national economy 
has seen a major change in paradigm, in the 
beginning of the new economy those that are 
well-positioned reap great gains; those that 
are uprooted but not well-positioned tend to 
suffer an increase in inequality. 
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In the United States, when our economy, 
the center of our economy moved from farm 
to factory 100 years ago—and many people 
left the farm and came to live in our cities; 
and many people from your countries came 
to our shores and were living in unbelievably 
cramped conditions in tenement houses in 
New York City and elsewhere, working long 
hours, breathing dirty air—there was a big 
increase in inequality, even though there was 
an increase in wealth, in the beginning. Why? 
Because some people were well-positioned 
to take advantage of the new economy, and 
some people weren't. 

But then political and social organizations 
began to develop the institutions which 
would intermediate these inequalities. And 
the economy itself began to mature and dis- 
perse the benefits more broadly, and inequal- 
ity went down. When we saw, beginning 
about 20 years ago in most advanced econo- 
mies, a shift from the industrial economy to 
the digital economy, in many places there 
was an increase in inequality. In our country, 
we had a 25-year increase in inequality, 
which seems to have halted and been re- 
versed only in the last 2 to 3 years. 

So a part of this is the change in the para- 
digm of the global economy which puts a 
huge, huge, huge premium on education, 
skills, and access to information technology, 
which is even more burdensome to devel- 
oping economies seeking to come to grips 
with these challenges. 

Now, having said that, it should be obvious 
to all that the last thing in the world we want 
to do is to make the global economy less inte- 
grated, because that will only slow the transi- 
tion to the digital economy in the poorest 
countries or in the poorest neighborhoods of 
the wealthy countries. 

The answer is to look at what happened 
in the transition from the agricultural econ- 
omy to the industrial economy, develop a 
21st century version of that, and get it done 
much, much faster—not to run to the past 
but not to deny the present. 

The second point I'd like to make is this. 
We have a well-developed WTO for dealing 
with the trade issues. We don’t have very 
well-developed institutions for dealing with 
the social issues, the environmental issues, 
the labor issues, and no forum within which 
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they can all be integrated. That’s why people 
are in the streets; they don’t have any place 
to come in and say, “Okay, here’s what I 
think and here’s the contribution I have; 
here’s the beef I have. How are we going 
to work all this out?” 

That’s why you're all here talking about 
it. That’s why you’ve got a record coud here. 
And we all know this intuitively. So I think 
if I could offer any advice, there are—there’s 
thousands of times more experience and 
knowledge about all these things in this room 
than I have in my head. But I do understand 
a little bit about human nature and a little 
bit about the emerging process of freedom 
and democracy. We have got to find ways 
for these matters to be dealt with that the 
people who care about them believe are le- 
gitimate. And we cannot pretend that 
globalization is just about economics and it’s 
over here, and all these other things are very 
nice, and we will be very happy to see some- 
body over here somewhere talk about them. 

You don’t live your life that way. You don’t 
wake up in the morning and sort of put all 
these barriers in your head and—you know, 
it’s all integrated. It’s like I say, we've got 
the Chairman of the Palestinian Authority 
here; we're working very hard to find a com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East. We 

can’t find that peace if we say, “Well, here’s 
what we’re going to do on these difficult 
issues and, oh, by the way, there’s economics, 
but it’s over here and it doesn’t have anything 
to do with it.” We have to put all these things 
together. 

So I ask you, help us to find a way, first, 
to explain to the skeptics and the opponents 
of what we believe in, why there is some in- 
crease in inequality as a result of an economic 
change that is basically wonderful and has 
the potential—if we make the changes we 
should—to open possibilities for poor people 
all over the world that would have been un- 
dreamed of even 10 years ago. And second, 
find a way to let the dissenters have their 
say, and turn them into constructive partners. 
If you do that, we will continue to integrate 
the world economically and in terms of polit- 
ical cooperation. 

We have got a chance to build a 21st cen- 
tury world that walks away, not only from 
the modern horrors of terrorists and bio- and 
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chemical terrorism and technology but away 
from ancient racial, religious, and tribal ha- 
tred. Growth is at the center of that chance. 
It gives people hope every day. But the eco- 
nomics must be blended with the other le- 
gitimate human concerns. We can do it—not 
by going back to the past but by going to- 
gether into the future. 

Thank you very much. 

President Klaus Schwab. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, we have just time for 
one or two questions. But before raising 
these issues, Mr. President, I can tell you, 
and the applause has shown you, what sup- 
port you have for your plea for an open, 
rules-based trading system and for 
globalization. But at the same time, what we 
take home and what suddenly will influence 
our discussions very much over the next days, 
I think we have—and we are all aware here 
in this hall—that we have to change our atti- 
tudes, and that we have to create this human 
and social dimension to globalization. It’s in 
our own interest, and your speech, I think, 
will be reminded and will be translated into 
the necessary action. 

Now, Mr. President, just two questions. 
The first one: In your reference to free trade 
and the WTO, you didn’t mention China. 
And my question is 

President Clinton. Yes, | did. 

President Schwab. You mentioned it? 

President Clinton. | did, but I don’t 
have—I speak with an accent, so—[{laughter] 

President Schwab. No, no. |Laughter) 

President Clinton. | did, but I 

President Schwab. The question which 
I would like to raise is, will you actually rally 
the support in your country ‘and internation- 
ally to get China integrated into the WTO? 

President Clinton. 1 think so. In the 
United States, in the Congress, there are ba- 
sically two blocks of people who oppose Chi- 
na’s accession to the WTO. There are those 
who believe we should not do it because even 
though—everyone has to recognize, if you 
look at our trade deficit with China, everyone 
recognizes it’s huge—by far, the biggest part 
of our trade deficit. Everyone recognizes that 
we have kept our markets open to China, 
and that if we had greater access to Chinese 
markets, it would be a good thing for us. So 


no one could seriously argue that the open- 
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ings from agriculture and for other opportu- 
nities are massive, and that it would mean 
more to the United States than any other 
country since we buy—we’re about 22 per- 
cent of the world’s economy, and every year 
we buy between 33 and 40 percent of all 
China’s exports, and we have a major, major 
trade deficit. 

On the economic argument, the people 
who are against it say, “Yes, that may be true, 
but if you put C hina in the WTO, it’s basi- 

cally a protectionist country and then Amer- 
ica will never get any real action on labor 
and environmental standards and all that be- 
cause China will thwart every reform we 
want.” That’s what people say. 

Then, there is another group of people 
that don’t want to vote for it because of the 
actions the Chinese have taken to try to pre- 
serve stability at the expense of freedom. 
They believe that even if China’s economy 
has grown more open, political crackdowns, 
crackdowns against the Falun Gong and oth- 
ers have gotten more intense, more open, 
and that it puts the lie to the argument that 
integrating China into the international sys- 
tem will lead to a more open, more demo- 
cratic, more cooperative China. Those are 
basically the two arguments that will be 
made. 

Those both rate serious issues, but I think 
it would be a mistake of monumental propor- 
tion for the United States not to support Chi- 
na’s entry into the WTO. I believe that be- 
cause, again, my experience is that you're al- 
most 100 percent of the time better off hav- 
ing an old adversary that might be a friend 
working with you, even when you have more 
disagreements and you have to stay up a little 
later at night to reach agreement, than being 
out there wondering, on the outside won- 
dering what you're doing and being abso- 
lutely sure whatever it is, it’s not good for 
them. ; 

So I believe that having them in the WTO 
will not only pad the economic benefits for 
the United States and other countries I men- 
tioned but will increase the likelihood of 
positive change in China and, therefore, sta- 
bility throughout Asia. 

Let me say, you know, China and Russia 
both are still going through big transitions. 
The Russian economy is coming back a little 
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better than most people think it is. No one 
knows what China and Russia will be like 
10 years from now for sure, and you can’t 
control it, unless you’re Chinese or Russian; 
but you can control what you do. And I don’t 
know about you, but 10 years from now, 
whatever happens, I want to know that I did 
everything I could to increase the chance that 
they would make good choices, to become 
good, constructive neighbors and good, con- 
structive partners in the global community. 

You know, we don’t agree with the Russian 
policy in Chechnya, but we've gotten rid of 
5,000 nuclear weapons, and we got our sol- 
diers working together in the Balkans. So I 
think the argument—we've got to try to have 
these big countries integrated, for the same 
reason we have to keep trying to work with 
India and with Pakistan to resolve those dif- 
ficulties and get them fully integrated. 

At every turn, we have to ask ourselves— 
we cannot control what other people do; we 
can only control what we do. But when all 
is said and done, if it works out well or it 
works out poorly, we want to know that we 
have done everything we possibly could to 
give people a chance to make good decisions. 
And that’s what drives me, and that’s why 
we're going to do everything we possibly 
can—under the leadership of Secretary 
Daley, who’s going to coordinate our efforts 
to implement the agreement that our Trade 
Ambassador, Charlene Barshefsky, nego- 
tiated—we’re going to try everything we can 
to get China permanent trading status so we 
can support their entering the WTO. And 
my guess is that we'll do it. But it’s going 
to be a big fight, and you can watch it with 
interest, and I hope with support. Thank you. 

President Schwab. Mr. President, you 
mentioned debt relief in your speech, and 
you also mentioned it in your State of the 
Union message. Do you think the G—7 are 
really doing enough in this respect? 

President Clinton. No, I don’t. But if we 
do—I'm trying to focus on doing what we 
promised to do. And again, let me tell you 
what the debate is. We had an intense effort, 
in the last session of Congress, to pass what 
the Congress was finally, at the end of the 
session, good enough to do, and do on a bi- 
partisan basis—I want to give credit to the 
Republicans, as well as the Democrats, who 
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voted for this—to support our forgiving 100 
percent of our bilateral debt for the poorest 
countries. And we're going to have another 
intense debate to support our contributions 
to the multilateral debt reduction effort, 
which is even more important. 

The debate at home—basically, the people 
who are against this are old-fashioned con- 
servatives who think when people borrow 
money they ought to pay it back, and if you 
forgive their debt, well, then, no one else will 
ever loan them money, because they'll think 
they'll have to forgive their debt, too. There's 
something to that, by the way. There’s some- 
thing to that. In other words, when we get 
into negotiations of whether debt should be 
rescheduled or totally forgiven, there are 
many times—when I have confidence in the 
leader of a country, and I know they're going 
in the right direction, I would almost always 
rather forgive it—assuming I could get the 
support in Congress to do so. 

But we do have to be sensitive to the way 
the world investor community views all these 
things, so that when all is said and done, 
countries that genuinely will have to continue 
to borrow money can get the money they 
need. But with that caveat, I favor doing 
more and more than the Cologne debt initia- 
tive. But my experience is, we do these things 
on a step-by-step basis. We already have 
broadened the Cologne debt initiative, and 
we're going to broaden it again. And I think 
if we get the Cologne debt initiative done 
and it works, and people see that it works, 
then we can do more. 

But it is really—it is quite pointless, it 
seems to me, to keep these poor countries 
trapped in debt. They're having to make debt 
service payments, which means that they 
can’t educate their children, they can’t deal 
with their health care problems, they can’t 
grow their economy, and, therefore, they 
can’t make any money to pay their debts off 
anyway. I mean, it’s a totally self-defeating 
policy we've got now. 

So I would like to see us do as much as 
possible, but at the same time, I want to re- 
mind you of another point I made. A lot of 
countries suffer not because they have gov- 
ernments that are too strong; they suffer be- 
cause they have governments that are too 
weak. So we have to keep trying to build the 
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governance capacity for countries so when 
they get their debt relief, then they can go 
forward and succeed. So I don’t think you 
should forget about that, either. 

All of us have a real obligation to try to 
help build capacity so our friends, when they 
get the relief, can make the most of it. 

President Schwab. Mr. President, to con- 
clude our session, you have in front of you 
the 1,000 most influential business leaders. 
What would be your single, most important 
wish towards them, at this moment? 

President Clinton. My most important 
wish is that the global business community 
could adopt a shared vision for the next 10 
to 20 years about what you want the world 
to look like, and then go about trying to cre- 
ate it in ways that actually enhance your busi- 
ness, but do so in a way that helps other peo- 
ple as well. 

I think the factor about globalization that 
tends to be underappreciated is, it will only 
work if we understand it genuinely means 
interdependence. It means interdependence, 
which means we can—none of us who are 
fortunate can any longer help ourselves un- 
less we are prepared to help our neighbors. 
And we need a more unifying, more inclusive 
vision. Once you know where you re going, 
it’s a lot easier to decide what steps to take 
to get there. If you don’t know where you're 
going, you can work like crazy, and you would 
be walking in the wrong direction. That’s why 
I think this forum is so important. 

You need to decide. The business commu- 
nity needs to decide. You may not agree with 
anything I said up here today. But you have 
to decide whether you really agree that the 
WTO is not just the province for you and 
me and the trade experts. You have to decide 
whether you really agree that globalization 
is about more than markets alone. You have 
to decide whether you really agree that free 
markets—even in an age of free markets, you 
need confident, strong, efficient government. 
You have to decide whether you really agree 
that it would be a good thing to get the debt 
off these countries’ shoulders if you knew 
and could require that the money saved 
would go into educating children and not 
building ge yoo of destruction. 


Because if you decide those things, you 


can influence not only the decisions of your 
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own government but how all these inter- 
national bodies, including the WTO, work. 
So the reason I came all the way over here 
on precious little sleep, which probably un- 
dermined my ability to communicate today, 
is that collectively, you can change the world. 
And what you are doing here is a mirror 
image of w hat people are doing all over the 
world. This is a new network. 

But don’t leave the little guys out. You 
know, I come from a little town in Arkansas. 
I was born in a town of 6,000 people, in a 
State that’s had an income just about half 
the national average. I've got a cousin who 
lives in Arkansas. He’s a small-businessman, 
he works for a small business who, 2 or 3 
times a week, plays chess on the Internet 
with a guy in Australia. Now, they've got to 
work out the times. How they do that, I don’t 
know. [Laughter] But the point I want to 
make to you is, he thinks he knows as much 
about his life and his interests and how he 
relates to the Internet and the world, as I 
do. He thinks, he knows just as much about 
his interests as his President does, who hap- 
pens to be his cousin. 

So we need these networks. And you are 
in an unbelievably unique position. So my 
one wish for you—you might think I'd say 
China or this or that and the other; it’s noth- 
ing specific—develop a shared vision. When 
good people with great energy have shared 
vision, all the rest works out. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:36 p.m. in the 
Plenary Room at the Congress Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to President Andres Pastrana 
of Colombia; President Thabo Mbeki of South Af- 
rica; Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian 
Authority; President Jose Maria Aznar of Spain; 
Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit of Turkey; and John 
J. Sweeney, president, AFL-CIO. Klaus Schwab 
served as President of the World Economic 
Forum. 


Statement on Paying Down 
the National Debt 


January 31, 2000 


Today we received further evidence that 
our economic strategy of fiscal discipline is 
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working. By making the tough choices nec- 
essary to turn record deficits into record sur- 
pluses, we are now in a position to start pay- 
ing down the debt. According to the latest 
numbers from the Department of the Treas- 
ury, we will pay down $152 billion in debt 
in the 3 months from April to June—the larg- 
est debt pay down in our Nation’s history. 

By the end of this fiscal year, we will have 
repaid approximately $300 billion in debt. If 
we continue on this path of fiscal discipline, 
we can pay off our national debt for the first 
time since Andrew Jackson was President. 
This will keep interest rates low and invest- 
ment high and lead to savings on everything 
from mortgages to student loans for working 
families across America. 


Statement on Action To Resolve the 
Impasse Over Armed Forces 
Training on Vieques Island, 

Puerto Rico 

January 31, 2000 


Today, I am announcing a course of action 
to resolve the impasse over United States 
Armed Forces training on Vieques. This 
course will give the people of Vieques the 
right to determine the future of the island 
while assuring that our training needs are 
met. I have received a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico endorsing this course. 

I am issuing two directives. They provide 
that between later this year and early 2002, 
there will be a referendum held on Vie ques, 
in which the people of Vieques will be asked 
to choose between two alternatives. If they 
choose the first alternative, the Navy will 
cease all training on Vieques and leave the 
island by May 1, 2003. If they choose the 
second, training will continue on Vieques on 
terms that will be presented at least 3 months 
before the vote. 

During the period leading up to the vote, 
training done on Vieques will be limited to 
nonexplosive ordnance—meaning there will 
be no live fire, and the Navy and Marine 
Corps will cut in half the amount of time 
they will spend training to no more than 90 
days per year, which is what we need to meet 
our training needs. I will also implement 
measures to meet the health, safety, environ- 
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mental, and economic concerns of the people 
of Vieques, and I will ask Congress to begin 
transferring title to land on the western quar- 
ter of the island to Puerto Rico. 

I believe this plan will help resolve the im- 
passe over Vieques in the fairest possible 
way, because it will meet our training needs 
while giving the people most affected by this 
decision—the people who actually live on the 
island—the ability to choose for themselves 
the future of their island. 


Memorandum on a Resolution 
Regarding Use of Range Facilities 
on Vieques Island, Puerto Rico 
January 31, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense; 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 


Subject: Resolution Regarding Use of Range 
Facilities on Vieques, Puerto Rico 
(Community Assistance) 

By separate directive I have addressed the 
resumption of Navy and Marine Corps train- 
ing on the island of Vieques. 

1. Provided that training opportunity has 
resumed and is continuously available on 
Vieques, then within 90 days of this directive, 
: direct the Office of Management and Budg- 

t (OMB) to request authority and funding 
(which with funding for projects described 
in paragraph 5(e) of the previously ref- 
erenced directive will total $40 million) from 
the Congress for the following projects: 

(a) To support the construction of a new 
commercial ferry pier and terminal by the 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

(b) To establish an artificial reef con- 
struction and fish aggregation program to 
create substantial new commercial fishing 
areas for Vieques fishermen. Until such time 
as these new fishing grounds are operational, 
this legislation will authorize direct payments 
of an amount (to be determine : by the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Services) to be paid 
to registered Vieques commercial fisherman 
for each day they are unable to use existing 
Ww — because the Navy is training. 

c) To support expanding or improving 
the pa cross-island roadways and bridges 
on Vieques. 
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(d) To establish an apprenticeship/train- 
ing program for young people of Vieques to 
facilitate participation in small-scale civic 
construction projects. 

(e) To establish a program with the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico to preserve the Puer- 
to Mosquito Vieques bioluminescent bay and 
to commit Federal resources to its preserva- 
tion. 

(f) To establish a professional economic 
development office for Vieques for the pur- 
pose of promoting Vieques and attracting 
jobs to the island. 

2. The Director of OMB shall publish this 
directive in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:22 a.m. , February 3, 2000) 


Nore: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on February 4. 


Memorandum on a Resolution 


Regarding Use of Range Facilities 
on Vieques Island, Puerto Rico 
January 31, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense; 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 


Subject: Resolution Regarding Use of Range 
Facilities on Vieques, Puerto Rico 
(Referendum) 

By virtue of the authority vested in me and 
in order to further the interests of national 
security and to address the legitimate inter- 
ests and concerns of the residents of Vieques 
and the people of Puerto Rico, I hereby di- 
rect the following: 

1. The future of Navy training on Vieques 
will be determined by a referendum of the 
registered voters of Vieques, using Puerto 
Rico electoral laws and regulations as they 
exist as of the date of this directive. This ref- 
erendum will occur on May 1, 2001, or 270 
days prior to or following May 1, 2001, the 
exact date to be specified on the request of 
the Department of the Navy. (This specified 
date and the terms of the referendum must 
be requested at least 90 days in advance of 
the referendum.) It is understood that the 
full implementation of this directive is con- 
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tingent upon the Government of Puerto Rico 
authorizing and supporting this referendum, 
and the cooperation of the Government of 
Puerto Rico as specified in paragraph 5(a). 

2. This referendum will present two alter- 
natives. The first shall be that the Navy will 
cease all training not later than May 1, 2003. 
The second will permit continued training, 
to include live fire training, on terms pro- 
posed by the Navy. Live fire training is crit- 
ical to enhance combat readiness for all our 
military personnel and must occur in some 
location. 

3. In the event the referendum selects the 
option of termination of Navy activities, then 

(a) Navy lands on the Eastern side of 
Vieques (including the Eastern Maneuver 
Area and the Live Impact Area) will be trans- 
ferred within 1 year of the referendum to 
the General Services Administration (GSA) 
for disposal under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act, except for con- 
servation zones, which will be transferred to 
the Department of the Interior for continued 
preservation. 

(b) The GSA will supervise restoration of 
the lands described in section 3(a) consistent 
with the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA) before it is further transferred 
under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act, except that the Live Impact 
Area will be swept for ordnance and fenced 
to meet the same range standards used after 
the closure of the live impact area used by 
Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. The Government of Puerto Rico 
may request transfer of the restored lands 
in accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act. 

(c) Under no conditions will the land de- 
scribed in this section be returned to the De- 
partment of Defense or used for military 
training. 

4. In the event the referendum selects the 
option of continued training submitted by 
the Navy, the Office of Management and 
Budget will request congressional funding to 
farther provide for the enhancement of infra- 
structure and housing on the Western por- 
tions of Vieques in the amount of $50 million. 

5. Between the date of this directive and 
the referendum, the following will occur: 
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(a) The Department of Defense and the 
Government of Puerto Rico will work in co- 
operation with relevant Federal authorities 
to ensure the integrity and accessibility of the 
range is uninterrupted and trespassing and 
other intrusions on the range cease entirely 
by providing complementary support among 
Federal and Puerto Rican jurisdictions. 

(b) Navy training on Vieques will recom- 
mence, , bat it shall not exceed 90 days per 
calendar year and will be limited to non- 
explosive ordnance, which may include spot- 
ting devices. 

(c) The Navy will ensure procedures are 
in place that will enhance safe ty and will posi- 
tion ships to reduce noise in civilian areas 
whenever possible. 

(d) Before any major training occurs on 
the range, the Government of Puerto Rico, 
through its Secretary of State, will be given 
15 days notification under the terms of the 
Memorandum of Understanding of 1983. 

(e) The Office of Management and Budget 
will initiate a funding request to the Con- 
gress: 

(1) to fund a Public Health Service study 
in coordination with appropriate 
agencies to review health concerns 
raised by the residents of Vieques. 
to complete the conveyance of 110 
acres of Navy property to extend the 
runway at the Vieques Municipal Air- 
port to accommodate larger pas- 
senger aircraft; and for the Navy to 
provide training and supplemental 
equipment to bolster the airport fire, 

safety, and resource capability. 

to maintain the ecosystem and con- 
servation zones and implement the 
sea turtle, sea mammal, and Brown 
Pelican management plans as speci- 
fied in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing of 1983. 

(f) Within 30 days of this directive, the 
Navy will submit legislation to the Congress 
to transfer land on the Western side of 
Vieques surrounding the Naval Ammunition 
Facility (except 100 acres of land on which 
the ROTHR and Mount Pirata telecommuni- 
cations sites are located). The legislation sub- 
mitted will provide for land transfer not later 
than December 31, 2000. This transfer will 
be to the Government of Puerto Rico for the 
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benefit of the municipality of Vieques as de- 
termined by the Planning Board of the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico. This land shall be 
restored consistent with CERCLA standards 
prior to transfer. 

6. The Director of OMB shall publish this 
directive in the Federal Register. 

William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:22 a.m., February 3, 2000] 


NOTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on February 4. 


Proclamation 7270—National 
African American History Month, 
2000 


January 31, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year during National African Amer- 
ican History Month, as we explore the history 
and culture of African Americans, we dis- 
cover anew a treasure of stories about the 
triumph of the human spirit, inspiring ac- 
counts of everyday people rising above the 
indignities imposed by prejudice. These sto- 
ries are not only an important part of African 
American history, but an essential part of 
American history. 

We are awakened to such stories through 
the power, beauty, and unflinching witness 
of poets and writers like Maya Angelou, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Langston Hughes, James Weldon Johnson, 
Toni Morrison, and Alice Walker. We find 
them in the lives and voices of Frederick 
Douglass, Sojourner Truth, Booker  T. 
Washington, and others who, rising above 
slavery, brutality, and bigotry, became great 
American champions of liberty, equality, and 
dignity. We see them written on the achieve- 
ments of civil rights leaders like Daisy Bates, 
James Farmer, John Lewis, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Thurgood Marshall, Mary Church 
Terrell, Roy Wilkins, and Whitney Young. 

Forty years ago this month, a new chapter 
in African American history was written. On 
February 1, 1960, four courageous young 
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men—freshmen at North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical College in Greensboro— 
sat down at a segregated lunch counter in 
a local store and politely refused to leave 
until they were served. Their nonviolent ac- 
tion challenged a barrier that, symbolically 
and practically, had separated black and 
white Americans for decades and denied 
equal treatment to African American citizens. 
The extraordinary bravery and determination 
of Ezell Blair, Jr., Franklin McCain, Joseph 
McNeil, and David Richmond galvanized 
young men and women of conscience across 
America, setting in motion a series of student 
sit-ins in more than 50 cities and 9 States. 
Subjecting themselves to verbal abuse, phys- 
ical violence, and unjust arrest, thousands of 
black and white students peacefully dem- 
onstrated to end segregation in restaurants, 
theaters, concert halls, and public transpor- 
tation and called for equality in housing, 
health care, and education. Their story of 
conscience and conviction and their ultimate 
triumph continue to inspire us today. 

The theme of this year’s African American 
History Month is “Heritage and Horizons: 
The African American Legacy and the Chal- 
lenges of the 21st Century.” It is a reminder 
that the new century on which we have just 
embarked offers us a unique opportunity to 
write our own chapter in the history of Afri- 
can Americans and of our Nation. We can 
use this time of extraordinary prosperity and 
peace to widen the circle of opportunity in 
America, to recognize that our society's rich 
diversity is one of our greatest strengths, and 
to unite around the fundamental values that 
we all share as Americans. We can teach our 
children that America’s story has been writ- 
ten by men and women of every race and 
creed and ethnic background. And we can 
ensure that our laws, our actions, and our 
words honor the rights and dignity of every 
human being. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim February 2000 as 
National African American History Month. 
I call upon public officials, educators, librar- 
ians, and all the people of the United States 
to observe this month with appropriate cere- 
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monies, activities, and programs that raise 
awareness and appreciation of African Amer- 
ican history. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:57 a.m., February 1, 2000] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 2. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the France-United States Treaty on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal 
Matters 

January 31, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of France on Mutual Legal 
Assistance in Criminal Matters, signed at 
Paris on December 10, 1998. I transmit also, 
for the Senate’s information, an explanatory 
note agreed between the Parties regarding 
the application of certain provisions. The re- 
port of the Department of State with respect 
to the Treaty is enclosed. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
crimes, including terrorism and drug traf- 
ficking offenses. The Treaty is self-executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
obtaining the testimony or statements of per- 
sons; providing documents, records, and 
items of evidence; locating or identifying per- 
sons or items; serving documents; transfer- 
ring persons in custody for testimony or other 
purposes; executing requests for searches 
and seizures; assisting in proceedings related 
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to immobilization and forfeiture of assets, 
restitution, and collection of fines; and ren- 
dering any other form of assistance not pro- 
hibited by the laws of the Requested State. 
I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 31, 2000. 


Message to the Congress Certifying 
No New Commitments Under the 
New NATO Strategic Concept 
January 31, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States, including by 
section 1221(a) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000 (Public 
Law 106-65), I hereby determine and certify 
that the new NATO Strategic Concept im- 
poses no new commitment or obligation on 
the United States. Further, in accordance 
with section 1221(c) of the Act, I transmit 
herewith the attached unclassified report to 
the Congress on the potential threats facing 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
January 31, 2000. 


Memorandum on Funding for 
International Financial Institutions 
and Other International 
Organizations and Programs 
January 31, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-10 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Pursuant to Section 
523 of the Foreign Operations, Export 
Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 2000, as Contained in 
the Consolidated Appropriations Act for FY 
2000 (Public Law 106-113) 


Pursuant to section 523 of the Foreign Op- 
erations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
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grams Appropriations Act, 2000, as Con- 
tained in the Consolidated Appropriations 
Act for FY 2000 (Public Law 106-113), I 
hereby certify that withholding from inter- 
national financial institutions and other inter- 
national organizations and programs funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available 
pursuant to that Act is contrary to the na- 
tional interest. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 3, 2000] 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on February 1, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on 
February 4. 


Message to the Congress on the 
United States Air Force Operating 
Location Near Groom Lake, Nevada 
January 31, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Consistent with section 6001(a) of the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
(RCRA) (the “Act’’), as amended, 42 U.S.C. 
6961(a), notification is hereby given that on 
September 20, 1999, I issued Presidential 
Determination 99-37 (copy enclosed) and 
thereby exercised the authority to grant cer- 
tain exemptions under section 6001(a) of the 
Act. 

Presidential Determination 99-37 exempt- 
ed the United States Air Force’s operating 
location near Groom Lake, Nevada, from any 
Federal, State, interstate, or local hazardous 
or solid waste laws that might require the 
disclosure of classified information con- 
cerning that operating location to unauthor- 
ized persons. Information concerning activi- 
ties at the operating location near Groom 
Lake has been properly determined to be 
classified, and its disclosure would be harm- 
ful to national security. Continued protection 
of this information is, therefore, in the para- 
mount interest of the United States. 

The determination was not intended to 
imply that in the absence of a Presidential 
exemption, RCRA or any other provision of 
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law permits or requires the disclosure of clas- 
sified information to unauthorized persons. 
The determination also was not intended to 
limit the applicability or enforcement of any 
requirement of law applicable to the Air 
Force’s operating location near Groom Lake 
except those provisions, if any, that would 
require the disclosure of classified informa- 
tion. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 31, 2000. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 1. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Latvia-United 
States Fisheries Agreement 


January 31, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson-Stevens 
Fisheries Conservation and Management Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), I transmit herewith 
an Agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Latvia extending 
the Agreement of April 8, 1993, Concerning 
Fisheries Off the Coasts of the United States, 
with annex, as extended (the “1993 Agree- 
ment”). The present Agreement, which was 
effected by an exchange of notes at Riga on 
June 7 and September 27, 1999, extends the 
1993 Agreement to December 31, 2002. 

In light of the importance of our fisheries 
relationship with the Republic of Latvia, I 
urge that the Congress give favorable consid- 
eration to this Agreement at an early date. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
January 31, 2000. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 1. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the Status 
of the Ratification of World 
Intellectual Property Organization 
Treaties 


January 31, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by the second proviso of the 
resolution of advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of the World Intellectual Property 
Organization Copyright Treaty and the 
World Intellectual Property Organization 
Performances and Phonograms Treaty, 
passed by the Senate on October 21, 1998, 
I transmit herewith the first report on the 
status of the ratification of those treaties and 
related matters. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This letter was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 1. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


February 1, 2000 
Legislative Agenda 

The President. Let me say I am delighted 
to have the congressional leadership here 
today—a good day for them to come, because 
today all of us as Americans celebrate the 
month where we mark the longest economic 
expansion in the history of the United States. 
It’s an expansion that was earned by the 
American people through hard work, high 
technology, open markets, fiscal discipline, 
and one that I think we can all be justifiably 
proud of, but we ought to be determined to 
continue to deepen, to improve. 

I also am looking forward to working in 
what will be a fast-paced congressional year, 
because of all the other things that are going 
on this year. But I think if we work together, 
we can get a lot done. And I am hoping that 
among other things, that the areas where 
there’s already been some expressed interest 
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in working together, like continuing to pay 
down the debt, working on bringing eco- 
nomic opportunities to our new markets, sav- 
ing Social Security, that these things will see 
some real progress. 

As all of you know, we have some unfin- 
ished business that I’d like to see dealt with. 
I hope we can allocate the interest savings 
from debt reduction to lengthen the life of 
Social Security. I hope we can reach agree- 
ment on a Medicare reform package which 
includes prescription drugs, but also some re- 
forms. I hope we can pass a Patients’ Bill 
of Rights, and see some action on the gun 
legislation and the minimum wage and a few 
other things. 

But I think we can really get some things 
done. And I just want to say to all of you, 
I am committed to working with you in look- 
ing for positive avenues to cooperate, and I 
think we'll find some. 

Mr. Speaker. 

Q. Mr. President 

Speaker J. Dennis Hastert. Oh, I think 
there’s 

The President. We'll let them speak, and 
then we'll take your questions. 


[At this point, Speaker J. Dennis Hastert, 
Senator Trent Lott, Senator Thomas A. 
Daschle, and Representative Richard A. 
Gephardt made brief remarks. | 


The President. Thank you. 


Gun Control Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, no one mentioned gun 
control—30,000 people are killed every year 
by guns 

The President. I think I did mention that. 

and even the safety locks on chil- 
dren. What is this, that you can’t get this 
through? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure we 
can’t. It passed the Senate, and we've got 
it in the House, and I hope we can pass it. 
You can ask the House leaders more about 
that. But I intend—I think I mentioned it. 
If I didn’t, I certainly meant to mention it 
in my opening remarks. And I intend to work 
hard to try to pass it. 

Senator Lott. The juvenile justice bill is 
actually in conference between the House 
and Senate. And some of those provisions 
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will at least be a part of the consideration 
of that legislation. 

Q. Are you predicting it will pass? 

Senator Lott. Oh, no, I’m not predicting. 
I'm stating 

Q. Why not? [Laughter] 

Senator Lott. Because it hasn’t been com- 
pleted yet. But it is in conference, and the 
conferees will be working on it. 


Alaska Airlines Flight 261 


Q. Do you have any comment on the Alas- 
ka Airlines crash in California? 

The President. Well, it’s a terrible, tragic 
thing, of course. But you know, we have a 
real—well established procedure here for 
how these tragedies are handled, through the 
established authorities. And I think before 
I make any substantive comment, we have 
to let them do their job. 

But it was a very sad thing. And I, like 
most Americans, I suppose, I was watching 
it on television, and the helicopters were out 
there soon after the tragedy occurred. It’s 
a very sad thing. 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, you talked to Tony Blair 
about the difficulties in carrying out the 
Good Friday accord. Could you describe 
what you two said, and what you think the 
U.S. can do? And secondly, what has India 
done to convince you to travel there, despite 
its lack of progress on nuclear proliferation? 

The President. Well, let me answer the 
first question. I spoke to Tony Blair; I spoke 
to Gerry Adams. We’ve been in constant con- 
tact with the Irish and the British Govern- 
ments, and I had a good meeting with David 
Trimble a few days ago. 

The thing is at such a point now that | 
think that any public comments I make on 
the merits at this moment might do more 
harm than good. We are heavily involved in 
trying to get the Good Friday accords imple- 
mented and get the present process sup- 
ported. It’s working great; these joint institu- 
tions are working well. New investment is 
going into Northern Ireland. The people 
have voted for a peace process that united 
people with differences, believe it or not, 
more profound than the ones that are rep- 
resented around this table. And it’s working. 
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And it would be a tragedy if it were derailed. 
But in order to keep it going, everybody's 
going to have to honor the terms of the 
agreement. And so we're working on that 
now, and I think that’s all I should say now. 


India-U.S. Relations 


Q. And on India? 

The President. I'm going because it’s the 
biggest democracy in the world, and I think 
we haven't been working with them enough. 
Just as I believe we have to engage China 
that has a political system very different from 
ours, we have to engage India that makes 
decisions sometimes we don’t agree with, but 
is a great democracy that has preserved their 
democracy, I must say, against enormous 
odds. And we have an enormous common 
interest in shaping the future with them, and 
I'm looking forward to it. 

I think it’s unfortunate that the United 
States has been estranged, or if not es- 
tranged, at least it’s had a distant relationship 
with the Indians for too long. 


New Hampshire Primaries 


Q. Who’s going to win the primaries? 

Q. What about the primary? What would 
you tell New Hampshire voters today? 

Q. Any predictions? 

The President. I don’t need to tell them 
anything, because one of the things about 
New Hampshire voters is, they all make up 
their own mind after an exhaustive inquiry. 
If there’s any place in the world where peo- 
ple are actually well prepared to make their 
own decisions, it’s there. 

It's a wonderful place, you know. Of 
course, I love it. They've been very good to 
me. But it’s a great sy stem. I know some peo- 
ple say, well, it’s not totally representative 
of the rest of the country. But, you know, 
I think people running for ‘office—the Speak- 
er and I were talking about this at the begin- 
ning—people running for offices like ours 
that have millions and millions of constitu- 
ents shouldn’t be able to get there just over, 
with all respect, television and the mass 
media. They ought to have to go out and sit 
down with people in their homes, in their 
coffee shops, in their places of business, and 
let them ask questions and talk to them, and 
be sized up. 
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I think it is a great exercise. And I've en- 
joyed watching it unfold for the first time 
in three elections where I’m not involved. 
But it’s really been quite’ wonderful. 

Q. Who's going to win? [Laughter] 

The President. They'll decide that to- 
night. 

Q. Did you talk to the Vice President? Did 
you talk to the Vice President? 

The President. 1 haven't talked to him in 
the last 48 hours. But I talk to him, you know, 
frequently. I haven’t talked to him in the last 
48 hours. But I’ve talked to others associated 
with the campaign. They're all up there 
working hard. That’s all you can do up there. 
Nobody knows how the people of New 
Hampshire are going to vote. You've just got 
to go up there and work your heart out and 
hope it comes out. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:44 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister Tony Blair 
of the United Kingdom; Sinn Fein leader Gerry 
Adams; and Ulster Unionist Party leader David 
Trimble. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this exchange. 


Videotape Address to the People of 
Puerto Rico on Efforts To Resolve 
the Impasse Over Vieques Island 
February 1, 2000 


My fellow citizens, last April there was a 
tragic accident at the Navy range on Vieques. 
I deeply regret the loss to ‘the family of David 
Sanes and the suffering of others injured on 
that day. 

That accident focused attention on the 
longstanding concerns of the island about 
training operations there. It led to a strong 
view in the Commonwealth that the Navy 
should end its training on Vieques. I under- 
stand why many people feel that way. 

At the same time, as Commander in Chief, 
I must do all I can to ensure that our service 
men and women get the very best training 
possible. 1 know you understand that. Many 
Puerto Ricans have served with real distinc- 
tion in our Armed Forces. You have never 
turned your back on your duty to share in 
the defense of our country. 
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For more than 50 years, Vieques has been 
a central part of our training for the Atlantic 
Fleet. The reason this is such a difficult issue 
is because right now there are no alternative 
sites that provide the same combined train- 
ing opportunities. 

For the past 9 months, we've been working 
closely with Governor Rossellé and Resident 
Commissioner Romero-Barcel6 to find a so- 
lution that meets our training needs and ad- 
dresses fairly the concerns of the people of 
Vieques. Today I’m announcing a course of 
action that will give the people of Vieques 
themselves the right to determine the future 
of the island, while, at the same time, assur- 
ing that our training needs are met. 

Between later this year and early 2002, the 
people of Vieques will vote. In that vote, the 
people of Vieques will be asked to choose 
between two alternatives. If they choose the 
first alternative, the Navy will cease all train- 
ing on Vieques and leave the island by May 
1, 2003. If they choose the other alternative, 
training will continue on Vieques on terms 
that will be presented in detail at least 3 
months before the vote. 

I believe this is the best way to resolve 
the impasse over Vieques because it gives the 
people most affected by this decision, the 
people who actually live on the island, the 
right to determine for themselves which 
course of action we should take. In the mean- 
time, until that vote is held, we're taking sev- 
eral other steps to ensure that our service 
men and women get the training they need, 
while addressing the needs of Vieques. 

First, during the period leading up to the 
vote, I am ordering the training done on 
Vieques will be limited to nonexplosive ord- 
nance, meaning there will be no live fire. I 
am also directing the Navy and Marine Corps 
to cut in half the amount of time they will 
spend training. In 1998 our troops trained 
for 182 days on Vieques; this year they will 
be authorized for 90 days. 

Second, to address the problems caused 
by past training, we will implement measures 
to meet the health, safety, environmental, 
and economic concerns of the people of 
Vieques. Measures we will implement in- 
clude positioning Navy ships to reduce noise; 
development of a new ferry pier and ter- 
minal; creating a new commercial fishing 
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area; temporary compensation for fishermen; 
expanding and improving roads; a_bio- 
luminescent bay preservation program; a job- 
training program for young people; providing 
land to extend the airport runway; and a pub- 
lic health service study. 

Third, I will also ask Congress to begin 
transferring title to land on the western quar- 
ter of the island to Puerto Rico. 

In the event that the residents of Vie a 
vote to continue training on the island, 
recognition of the burden such mee 
places on the community, we will increase 
the investment we make to meet infrastruc- 
ture and development needs. In the event 
that they vote for an end to training, we will 
dispose of the land through the normal Fed- 
eral process. 

To make this solution work, I need your 
help. I understand the deeply held views 
people have on this issue. I understand that 
for many residents the accident exacerbated 
old wounds about the effect the training was 
having on your quality of life. They reflect 
a distrust that, unfortunately, has been build- 
ing for decades. 

As a Defense Department panel found, we 
have not always been good neighbors on 
Vieques. But I believe this plan will help re- 
solve the impasse over Vieques in the fairest 
possible way, because it gives the people 
most affected by the decision the ability to 
choose for themselves what the future of 
their island will be. 

I hope I can count on the cooperation of 
all the people of Puerto Rico to implement 
the measure I have outlined, to allow the 
training of our troops to continue in a respon- 
sible and much more limited manner during 
this period, while addressing the long time 
concerns of the residents of La Isla Nena. 

I want to thank Governor Rossell6 for his 
unceasing effort to work out a resolution to 
this difficult impasse. Puerto Ricans and the 
people of Vieques have contributed greatly 
to our Nation’s security; I am very grateful 
for that. And I hope all of us can work to- 
gether with our Congress and with the gov- 
ernment and Governor of Puerto Rico to im- 
plement this plan. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President's remarks were videotaped 
at approximately 6:15 p.m. on January 31 in the 
Map Room at the White House for later broad- 
cast. The transcript was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on February 1 but was 
embargoed for release until 5 p.m. In his remarks, 
the President referred to Governor Pedro 
Rossell6 and Resident Commissioner Carlos A. 
Romero-Barcel6 of Puerto Rico. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ad- 
dress 


Statement on the Crash of 
Alaska Airlines Flight 261 
February 1, 2000 


In times of tragedy, the American people 
pull together as one and offer their prayers 
and solace to those in need. Today our 
Nation prays for the men and women who 
were aboard Alaska Airlines flight 261, and 
for their families and friends. 

Since last evening, the United States Coast 
Guard has been on the scene engaged in 
search and rescue operations. The N National 
Transportation Safety Board’s Go Team ar- 
rives this morning and a joint command cen- 
ter is being established at the Port Hueneme 
Naval Center. 

Underlying all these efforts is a strong and 
heroic determination to save lives and to find 
out exactly what went wrong, so that lives 
can be saved in the future. Throughout this 
difficult day, and in the days and weeks to 
come, we will keep the passengers and crew 
of flight 261 in our thoughts, and let us hope 
that God's mercy will shine on them and 
their families. 


Statement on Export Controls on 
High-Performance Computers and 
Semiconductors 

February 1, 2000 


In July, 1999, I announced reforms to the 
administration’s export controls on _high- 
performance computers (HPC) and semi- 
conductors that were intended to strengthen 
America’s high-tech competitiveness and 
maintain controls necessary to protect our 
national security. At that time, I directed my 
national security and economic advisers to 
review HPC technology advancement every 
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6 months, and to provide me with rec- 
ommendations to adjust our HPC export 
controls if warranted. 

Today, based on the recommendations I 
have received from agencies as a result of 
their review, I am announcing additional re- 
forms to U.S. export controls on HPC’s. This 
decision reflects my commitment to a control 
system that will enhance U.S. national secu- 
rity by implementing controls on computer 
exports that are.effective and enforceable. 

I have decided to raise the licensing 
threshold for HPC exports to Tier 2 coun- 
tries. I have decided also to raise the licens- 
ing threshold for Tier 3 countries and the 
threshold above which proposed exports to 
Tier 3 countries must be notified to U.S. 
Government export control agencies, and to 
adjust the Tier 3 country grouping. The ad- 
ministration will continue its policy of main- 
taining a lower threshold for military end- 
users that civilian end-users. Export control 
agencies will examine the benefits of main- 
taining a civil/military differential in the 
course of their next review of HPC levels. 
Due to the ever-increasing rate of techno- 
logical change, agencies will review control 
levels by April, 2000, to determine if further 
changes are warranted. 

The changes to the pre-export notification 
threshold and the Tier 3 country group re- 
quire congressional review period of 6 and 
4 months, respectively, before they can go 
into effect. I will continue to work with the 
Congress to pass legislation that would re- 
duce these periods to one month, so that we 
can keep up with the rapid pace of techno- 
logical change. I also will work with Congress 
to explore longer-term solutions to how we 
control exports of items like computers and 
microprocessors when they become widely 
available commodities. 


Message on the Observance 
of Lunar New Year, 2000 


February 2, 2000 


Warm greetings to all those celebrating the 
Lunar New Year. I am delighted to join you 
in welcoming 4698, the Year of the Dragon. 

This ancient and joyous festival, marked 
by parades, dancing, music, and feasting, 
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celebrates the miracle of life, the promise of 
a new year, and the blessings of family, 
friends, and community. It also reminds us 
of the many contributions that Asian Ameri- 
cans bring to our national life and of the 
many ways in which their customs, history, 
and traditions have enriched our country’s 
cultural heritage. 

Asian Americans play a key role in all seg- 
ments of our society, from the scientists who 
have helped to build our national defense 
and to power our unmatched technological 
progress to the artists whose talents grace our 
literature, stage, and screen. America is 
strengthened by these contributions, and we 
must work to ensure that Asian Americans 
are afforded every opportunity to be active 
and equal participants in our national life. 

As people across America and around the 
world mark the beginning of a new lunar 
cycle, Hillary joins me in extending best 
wishes to all for health, happiness, prosperity, 
and peace in the new year. 


Bill Clinton 


Proclamation 7271—American 
Heart Month, 2000 


February 1, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In the past half century, our Nation has 
made enormous progress in the fight against 
heart disease. Through careful research, sci- 
entists and doctors have identified key fac- 
tors—including smoking, high blood pres- 
sure, high blood cholesterol, diabetes, obe- 
sity, and physical inactivity—that increase the 
risk of heart disease. Working with dedica- 
tion and determination, they have developed 
new treatments and procedures, such as 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation, defibrillation, 
clot-dissolving medicines, angioplasty, and 
cardiac imaging devices, that have saved 
many lives. As a result of these advances, the 
death rate from coronary heart disease has 
fallen dramatically in our Nation, with a near- 
ly 60-percent reduction since its peak in the 
mid-1960s. 


While these developments are significant, 
heart disease remains a serious health prob- 
lem. Despite our knowledge of the impor- 
tance of exercise and a proper diet to main- 
taining a healthy heart, studies indicate that 
both physical inactivity and obesity are on 
the rise throughout our country. Today, more 
than 58 million Americans have one or more 
types of cardiovascular disease (CVD), and 
each year nearly 1 million Americans die 
from CVD—more than from the next 7 lead- 
ing causes of death combined. Furthermore, 
rates of coronary heart disease deaths and 
the prevalence of some risk factors remain 
disproportionately high in minority and low- 
income populations. 

As we stand at the dawn of this new cen- 
tury, it is crucial that we build on the devel- 
opments of the last century to reduce the 
incidence of CVD, to address the disparity 
among various segments of our population, 
and to make further progress in the fight 
against heart disease. To help meet this chal- 
lenge, my Administration has launched the 
Healthy People 2010 initiative, which ad- 
dresses health problems that can be pre- 
vented through better care and increased 
public awareness. Among the initiative’s am- 
bitious goals are improving the prevention, 
detection, and treatment of heart disease risk 
factors, earlier identification and quicker re- 
sponse in the treatment of heart attacks, and 
prevention of recurrent cardiovascular 
events, such as second strokes. 

The work of researchers at the National 
Human Genome Research Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) also 
holds great promise for the fight against heart 
disease. With the completion of their monu- 
mental project of mapping and sequencing 
all human chromosomes, we will soon have 
the capability to identify at birth all those 
who are genetically predisposed to heart dis- 
ease and provide them with the treatment 
and guidance they need through the years 
to live longer, healthier lives. 

The Federal Government will continue to 
support research and public education to im- 
prove heart health through the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, also at 
NIH. And all Americans should remain 
grateful that the American Heart Association, 
through its research and education programs 
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and its vital network of dedicated volunteers, 
maintains a crucial role in bringing about 
much-needed advances in the prevention 
and treatment of heart disease. 

In recognition of the importance of the on- 
going fight against cardiovascular disease, the 
Congress by Joint Resolution approved De- 
cember 20, 1963 (77 Stat. 843: 36 U.S.C. 
101b), has requested that the President issue 
an annual proclamation designating February 

American Heart Month.” 
Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim February 2000 as Amer- 
ican Heart Month. I invite the Governors of 
the States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, officials of other areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and the 


as 


American people to join me in reaffirming 
our commitment to combating cardiovascular 
disease and strokes. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of February, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 2, 2000] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 3 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Greece-United States Mutual 
Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters 
Treaty 

February 1, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Hellenic Republic on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters, 
signed at Washington on May 26, 1999. 


? 
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The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated the United States 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
crimes, including terrorism and drug-traf- 
ficking offenses. The Treaty is self-executing. 


by in order to 


The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes 
taking testimony or statements of persons; 
providing documents, records, and other 
items; locating and identifying persons or 
items; serving documents; transferring per- 
sons in custody for testimony or other pur- 
poses; executing requests for searches and 
seizures; assisting in proceedings relating to 
immobilization and forfeiture of assets, res- 
titution, and collection of fines; and any other 
form of assistance not prohibited by the laws 
of the Requested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 1, 2000. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Revision of the 
United States Arctic Research Plan 


February 1, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Arctic 
Research and Policy Act of 1984, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 4108(a)), I transmit herewith the 
sixth biennial revision (2000-2004) to the 
United States Arctic Research Plan. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 1, 2000. 
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Memorandum on Assistance for the 
Independent States of the Former 
Soviet Union 


Februa ry 1, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-11 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Assistance Program for the 
Inde >pendent States of the Former Soviet 
Union 


Pursuant to subsection 517(b) in title V of 
the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
2000 (Public Law 106-113), I hereby deter- 
mine that it is in the national security interest 
of the United States to make available funds 
appropriated under the heading “Assistance 
for the Independent States of the Former 
Soviet Union” in title II of that Act without 
regard to the restriction in that subsection. 

You are directed to report this determina- 
tion to the Congress and publish it in the 
Federal Register. 

William J. Clinton 


Remarks at Frank W. Ballou Senior 
High School 


February 2, 2000 


Thank you. Now, all of you sitting out here 
in this audience, you know, some of us speak 
in public for a living; others don’t. I thought 
Darnell was terrific. Didn’t you think he did 
a good job? 

I am so glad to be here today with all of 
you at Ballou Senior High School. I thank 
the band for playing for us earlier today. | 
thought you all did a great job. And I thank 
Dr. Durham and Dr. Bridges for welcoming 
me here and for giving me a track-and-field 
jacket, which I will wear happily. I thank the 
students who met me. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the chairman and CEO of America Online, 
Steve Case, and for Epic Learning's presi- 
dent, David Sterling. I thank them for what 
they said here today and for the commitment 
they have to giving you and young people 
like you all over this country a chance to live 
your dreams by making sure you have access 


to the technological future that ought to be 
within reach of every American. They don’t 
have to do this; they're doing this because 
they know it is the right thing to do. And 
I thank them for being here. 

I want to talk a little today about what our 
job is in the Government, what my job as 
President is, what Washington’s job should 
be to make sure that we can have more sto- 
ries like the ones I saw from the students 
today that Darnell introduced me to. And I 
want to thank all the students that showed 
me what they were doing to either repair or 
to work with computers. But nothing that the 
President proposes that costs any money can 
be done unless the Congress goes along. And 
there is an enormous amount of interest in 
the United States Congress today in both 
parties, in both the Senate and the House, 
to do something about this. 

And there is a big delegation from Con- 
gress here, so I want to aioe them. I'd 
like to ask them to stand, and I hope you 
will express your appreciation to them: First 
of all, Senator Bob Bennett, from Utah, who 
headed our Y2K efforts in Congress—thank 
you, sir; Congresswoman Maxine Waters 
from California; Congresswoman Sheila 
Jackson Lee from Texas; Congressman Bill 
Jefferson from Louisiana; Congressman 
Adam Smith from Washington; Congress- 
woman Ellen Tauscher from California; Con- 
gressman David Wu from Oregon; and your 
Representative in Congress, Eleanor Holmes 
Norton. Thank you. 

Did I miss anybody? And I want to thank 
your wonderful Mayor, who was once a 
member of our administration, Mayor An- 
thony Williams. Stand up, there. Thank you 
very much. 

I want to just mention a couple of other 
people. First of all, thank you, Super- 
intendent Ackerman, for welcoming me. | 
want to thank Harris Wofford, who is the 
head of the AmeriCorps program and 
VISTA. The AmeriCorps°VISTA volunteers 
are working to help solve this problem of the 
digital divide all over America. They're young 
people who are going back into our schools, 
going back into our community, helping peo- 
ple who otherwise wouldn’t have a chance, 
and earning some money themselves for col- 
lege. Some of you might want to consider 
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joining AmeriCorps when you get out of high 
school. 

Stand up, Senator Wofford. Thank you 
very much, 

I want to thank Angela Lee from AT&T 
and Julie Evans from NetDay for the work 
they have done to help connect all of our 
schools to the Internet. I want to thank three 
people in our administration: Gene Sperling, 
my National Economic Adviser, who has 
worked so hard on this; Secretary Daley, who 
is speaking in Harlem on this issue ‘today; 
and I want to thank Vice President Gore for 
reasons I'll say in a moment, but he had a 
great deal to do with what we have been able 
to accomplish over the last 6 years. 

I just got a wonderful tour from Darnell 
and a chance to learn how technology is en- 
hancing your educational mission. And as 
Steve Case said, it will only increase when 
you become one of these power-up sites. I 
learned every freshman is taking a computer 
literacy class. I learned students are going 
on-line to get help with their homework and 
learn what they need to do to prepare for 
college. I learned that you can chat in foreign 
languages with people around the world and 
work on projects with scientists from our 
Naval Research Lab. 

I was particularly pleased to learn about 
Epic Learning's long-term commitment to 
help students toward certificates in high-tech 
careers, and about the way companies like 
3M, AT&T, and Cisco, along with the AFL- 
CIO, are working to give you additional hard- 
ware, software, and teacher training. 

One thing that I think may be a downside 
from the students’ point of view—it occurred 
to me when I was driving through the snow 
today—is that once we get everybody wired, 
you'll still have to go to school even when 
you can't get here, because you can just go 
on the Internet. [Laughter] But I think it’s 
worth the sacrifice to give you a better future. 

I wanted to say to you—to give you some 
examples. When we talk about bridging the 
digital divide, what do we mean? We mean 
that everybody ought to have access to a com- 
puter; everybody ought to have access to the 
Internet; everybody ought to know how to 
use it; and then we ought to make it possible 
for people to make the maximum use of it. 
I want to just give you some examples of what 
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this incredibly profound change in our soci- 
ety has wrought in individual lives. 

Victor Shen is a high school junior in Whit- 
tier, Alaska. He dreams of becoming a pro- 
fessional mathematician, but he lives in a 
small school in our largest but most rural 
State. So his school doesn’t offer college-level 
calculus. His town is so remote that he’s cut 
off from the whole rest of the world for sev- 
eral months every winter. But he will soon 
have the chance to take the classes he needs 
to pursue his dream of becoming a mathe- 
matician by getting on-line. It wouldn’t be 
there. 

It ought to be there for every person like 
him, in every rural area and every inner-city 
neighborhood in the entire United States of 
America. There are lots of Victor Shens out 
there. There are people in this high school 
who could become professional mathemati- 
cians, professional scientists. There are peo- 
ple like you in every community in this coun- 
try. No one should be shut out of this. 

Listen to this. Two years ago a man named 
Clinton Johnson lost his little bakery on 
125th Street in Harlem in New York City. 
He had no savings to support his wife and 
two children. But he found a community 
technology center near his home, learned 
HTML code, and got himself a good job as 
a web developer. 

Dale O’Reilley, a grandmother of two from 
Medford, New Jersey, was diagnosed 9 years 
ago with Lou Gehrig’s Disease. Now, even 
though she can no longer move or speak, a 
special laptop computer allows her to give 
voice to her thoughts, and she continues to 
write newspaper articles for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The areas in America with the highest un- 
employment are our Native American res- 
ervations. I visited last year the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota, the 
home of the Oglala Sioux. The unemploy- 
ment rate there is over 70 percent. We're 
all looking for new ways for them to find 
things to do. They have very gifted artists 
and crafts and making Native American 
products. This year I ot To Christmas gifts 


from the Pine Ridge reservation over the 
Internet. They would never be able to market 
their products across this Nation—never, 
ever. They wouldn’t have the money to do 
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it. But because they have a web page, people 
like us can find them and help them to build 
their dreams. 

And before we came out here, I was talk- 
ing to Steve about—I spent some time a few 
months ago with the executives of eBay out 
in Northern California. Some of you may 
have found eBay on the net. It’s a trading 
site. And the company’s going like crazy, be- 
cause people love to buy and sell things. It’s 
like an old-fashioned community like the 
farmers’ market used to be in my hometown 
on Saturday morning. And people buy and 
sell all kinds of things on eBay. There are 
now over 20,000 Americans making a living, 
not working for eBay but buying and selling 
on the site, and many of them used to be 
on welfare. They found a way through the 
net to empower themselves through their 
minds to have a different future. 

Now, this is just the beginning. We have 
only scratched the surface. Imagine what it 
will be like when every single child in this 
country can just stretch a hand across a key- 
board and pull up every book ever written, 
every painting ever created, every symphony 
or jazz piece ever composed. When high- 
speed wireless networks bring distant learn- 
ing and telemedicine to every rural area in 
this country. When even the smallest busi- 
ness can compete worldwide just because 
they have access to people across the world 
through the net. 

This is the future we are trying to build. 
In 1994, when Vice President Gore and I 
sponsored the first NetDay to begin to hook 

Nl of our schools and all of our classrooms 
up to the Internet, only 3 percent of the 
classrooms in America were wired. Since 
then, the public and private sectors, through 
generous grants, through NetDays, volunteer 
work, and through the steep discounts that 
schools can get in access charges, thanks to 
the so-called E-rate, which the Vice Presi- 
dent pioneered—since then, we've gone 
from 3 percent of our classrooms connected 
to over half of our classrooms connected. 
And 90 percent of the schools in the United 
States today have at least one connection to 
the Internet. That’s a big step forward, and 
I’m proud of that. 

But as you have already heard, there is still 
a big digital divide in this country. And it 
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runs through income first. Low income fami- 
lies are far less likely to have access to the 
Internet and computers. There is also, for 
reasons we don’t entirely understand, there 
is a separate racial and ethnic component to 
it. Among low income families, African- 
American and Hispanic families are less like- 
ly than other low income families to have 
computers and to be hooked up to the Inter- 
net. 

We also know that people who live in rural 
areas, regardless of their race, are far, far less 
likely to own computers and to be wired to 
the net, even though they, in some ways, 
need it more than anybody else because of 
their physical isolation. And that this is most 
pronounced in Indian country in the United 
States. 

Eventually this digital divide will deprive 
businesses of the workers they need. That’s 
why I was so glad to see people training here, 
to learn how to use and to repair computers. 
It could also widen inequality in our society 
between people, based on who’s connected 
and who’s not. 

Now, at a time when our country has the 
longest economic expansion in history and 
the lowest unemployment rate in 30 years 
and the lowest minority unemployment rates 
ever recorded, we must close the digital di- 
vide. We have worked too hard to turn this 
country around and to get it going in the right 
direction to let all this generation of young 
people wind up with greater inequality when 
we have a chance to have greater equality 
of opportunity in America than ever in our 
history. 

Some of you may know that I have been 
going around America holding what I call 
new markets tours to make the argument 
that, with all the prosperity of the country, 
now is the time to recognize and be honest 
about the fact that not every community has 
felt the economic prosperity of the last few 
years and that it is our obligation to bring 
economic opportunity to all the neighbor- 
hoods and all the rural areas and all the In- 
dian reservations, where they don’t know 
there has been a recovery because it hasn’t 
changed their lives. If we don’t do it now, 
we will never get around to doing this. Now 
is the time to do it. 
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In April I am going to lead one of these 
new markets tours, focused only on this issue, 
closing the digital divide. What can we do 
to have the kind of stories I saw in your class- 
room today in every classroom and every 
neighborhood, among every group in every 
community in the United States? And I've 
asked Congress to help me. And I want to 
talk a little bit about what I think our job 
is. 

First of all, we ought to have a goal. I be- 
lieve in having big goals. If you have big goals 
and you work towards them, even if you don’t 
quite get there, you look around, and you 
find you've come a long way. If you don’t 
have big goals, you don’t get much done. 
What should our big goal be? Our big goal 
should be to make connection to the Internet 
as common as connection to telephones is 
today. That’s what our big goal ought to be. 

And I think we should start by making sure 
that every community has a technology cen- 
ter that serves not just young people but 
adults as well. [Applause] Yes, you can clap 
for that. That's all right. I don’t want to take 
credit for this. We started doing this 2 years 
ago because Congresswoman Maxine Waters 
from California, who is here today, who was 
then chairman of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, brought this idea to our attention. 
She said, “You ought to have community 
technology centers everywhere for the adults, 
for the people who aren't in the schools. 
They need access to this, too.” 

These centers were working so well that 
we tripled our investment in them last year. 
And I have given Congress a budget that will 
triple our investment in them again so we 
can have 1,000 community centers with com- 
puters serving the adults of America who oth- 
erwise would not have access to them. Thank 
you very much, Congresswoman Waters, and 
I hope we can pass it. 

Second, we want to join with the private 
sector to bring more computers and Internet 
access into the homes of low income people. 
Public-spirited members of the high-tech 
community have already helped us—pledged 
to help us on this. I know of at least two 
places in America where there is a serious 
program, thanks to the private sector, not 
only to hookup all the classrooms but to give 
more low income students’ parents com- 
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puters in their homes and make sure they 
know how to E-mail the school and keep 
working back and forth on the homework, 
on the progress of life in school. 

In one of these districts in particular, in 
New Jersey, where a lot of the students are 
first-generation immigrants whose parents’ 
main language is not English, there has been 
an explosion in student performance, in part 
because the net has enabled the parents who 
are working all day, who are busy, who hardly 
have enough money to support their chil- 
dren, but because they’ re connected, they 
can be directly involved through E-mail in 
their children’s education. It made a big dif- 
ference. And we need to recognize that as 
much as we can do with the community cen- 
ters, which we ought to do now, eventually 
we're going to have to give home access to 
low income people just like the rest of us 
have, and I think we should be working on 
it. 

Third thing I want to do is to ask Congress 
to give private companies a couple of billion 
dollars—that’s a lot of money-—in tax incen- 
tives to get them to build and support these 
community technology centers, donate qual- 
ity computers, and provide computer train- 
ing. 

Fourth, I want to do more to give—this 
is a big issue—I bet you notice this here; 
I bet some teachers know this—we must do 
more to give quality technology training to 
all of our new teachers in America, to make 
sure they're as good with computers as they 
are with textbooks. You can have all the com- 
puters in the world, and if the kids know 
more about it than the teachers—which is 
often the case, at least, if they're as techno- 
logically challenged as I have been in my 
life—we'll be behind. 

Why should we expect teachers, who did 
not grow up in the computer age, to just 
know everything they should know to teach 
the kids everything they can teach to maxi- 
mize this? We should do more. We owe it 
to the teachers of this country to give them 
all the training they need to maximize all this 
hardware and software that we’re doing our 
best to put at their fingertips, and at the use 
of their students. 

Next thing we need to do is bring high- 
speed networks to underserved communities. 
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Businesses are looking for high-speed Inter- 
net access when they consider new sites. One 
of the problems I've got in trying to convince 
people that, even with tax incentives, they 
ought to go to isolated areas is, they don’t 
have high- speed Internet access, and time is 
money. So it’s very important to do that. 

And finally, we want to triple our invest- 
ment in our Commerce De se. nt’s Tech- 
nology Opportunity Program, to create inno- 

vative applications of technology for all low- 
income communities. For example, we want 
to have health information systems that raise 
childhood immunization rates in inner cities. 
We want to have mentoring for at-risk youth 
that can be done via the Interne t. We believe 
there are a lot of things that can be done 
to lift the lives of low income people and 
to bring benefits to them that normally aren’t 
there, if we just think about it and we give 
people the tools who live in these commu- 
nities to think about it and find ways to maxi- 
mize their future. 

It would be a terrible irony of our time 


if these tools, these information revolutionary 
tools that are breaking down barriers all over 


the worid—and I'll just give you one more 
fact—when I became President—now, to the 
kids, this seems like a long time ago, but for 
the adults, it won’t be—when I became 
President 7 years and 2 weeks ago, there 
were 50—50 sites on the World Wide Web— 
50. Today, there are over 50 million. And 
it’s the fastest growing means of communica- 
tion in history by far. Nothing even comes 
close. 

And as a result, I told somebody the other 
day—you know, I come from a small town 
in rural Arkansas, and I’ve got a cousin that 
plays chess once or twice a week with a guy 
in Australia. I mean, it’s unbelievable. This 
is the kind of thing that’s going on. This tool 
is breaking down barriers between nations 
and cultures and enabling us to come to- 
gether, and it’s opening up all these wonder- 
ful opportunities. It would be a tragedy if 
we allowed this instrument that is also break- 
ing down barriers to build up new barriers 
to people living their dreams simply because 
they didn’t have access to it. That’s what this 
whole thing is about. 

There are kids in this gym today who, in 
a former time, might never have been able 
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to even think about getting an education in 
some sort of esoteric technology or scientific 
subject that will see something on the web 
that will spark your interest and that you will 
then be able to pursue, could change your 
whole life. It would be wrong for you not 
to have that opportunity. 

There are people here today who will un- 
derstand that they can use this tool to make 
a living and to create economic opportunity 
in this part of Washington, DC, that’s never 
been there. It would be wrong for you not 
to have that opportunity. There are people 
here today who can find out information 
about things that already exist. 

I saw—one young woman was looking at 
the question she should ask in going to col- 
lege. Every one of you should know that al- 
ready on the books, we have passed tax cred- 
its, scholarships, and loans so that at least 
2 years of college is affordable to everybody 
in America now. I don’t care how poor you 
are. And if the Congress passes the legislation 
before them now, 4 years of college will be 
affordable to everybody in America—I don’t 
care what your income is. You need to know 
that. 

And it will be tragic if this instrument, that 
has done more to break down barriers be- 
tween people than anything in all of human 
history, built a new wall because not every- 
body had access to it. That’s what this whole 
deal’s about. 

Steve Case and I were talking when 
Darnell was up here talking, and he said, 
“You know, I’m not little anymore,” and he 
did that sort of, oh, shucks, routine, you 
know? [Laughter] I told Steve Case, I said, 
“Boy, he is really good.” [Laughter] And 
Steve said, “Yes, I'm glad I don’t have to fol- 
low him.” [Laughter] I want every American 
to have a story like Darnell’s. And this tool 
means that we don’t have to give up on any- 
body. We don’t have to leave anybody be- 
hind. We can all go forward together in the 
most exciting age this country has ever 
known. And we're here to tel! you we will 
do our best to make sure you go. 

And I want to close, as Mr. Case did, by 
saying, it doesn’t matter what technology you 
put before you—to the students—if you 
don’t do your part. You've still got to be able 
to read. You've still got to be curious enough 
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to want to learn. You've still got to be dis- 
ciplined enough to be willing to work. But 
if you get your heart and your mind engaged, 
there should be no barrier to letting you live 
your dreams tomorrow. And we're going to 
do our best to take the barriers down. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the 
gymnasium. In his remarks, he referred to Darnell 
Curley, teacher, and Wilma Durham and Art 
Bridges, co-principals, Frank W. Ballou Senior 
High School; Mayor Anthony A. Williams of 
Washington, DC; Arlene Ackerman, super- 
intendent, District of Columbia Public Schools; 
Angela Lee, director of government affairs for the 
District of Columbia, AT&T; and Julie Evans, 
chief executive officer, NetDay. 


Statement on the Retirement of 
Representative Bruce F. Vento 
February 2, 2000 


I was saddened to learn that Representa- 
tive Bruce Vento has been diagnosed with 
lung cancer and will retire from Congress at 
the end of the year. Since he was first elected 
to Congress in 1976, Bruce Vento has served 
the people of his Minnesota district with 
great distinction. A true champion of the en- 
vironment, he has steered into law more than 
300 bills protecting our natural resources. He 
has also been a tireless advocate in combating 
homelessness. 

Bruce Vento has made a significant con- 
tribution to his country, not only as a United 
States Congressman but also as a Represent- 
ative to the Minnesota State House and as 
a science and social studies teacher for 10 
years. He will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues in the House of Representativ es and 
his constituents in Minnesota. Hillary and I 
wish he and his family the best as they work 
to fight this terrible disease. We look forward 
to his continued public service even after he 
retires from Congress. 


Remarks to the National Conference 
of State Legislatures Dinner 
February 2, 2000 


Thank you very much. Representative 
Mannweiler, thank‘ you for that fine introduc- 
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tion—reminding me of my days as Governor, 
which, on some days up here, have looked 
pretty good. [Laughter] 

I want to thank you for meeting me when 
I came in, along with your president-elect, 
Senator Jim Costa; vice president, Senator 
Steve Saland; my longtime friend Represent- 
ative Dan Blue, your immediate past presi- 
dent; John Phe Ips; Bill Pound. I brought with 
me my Assistant for Relations with State and 
Local Governments, Mickey Ibarra, Matt 
Bennett, and others from the White House. 
And I want to tell you, I’m delighted to be 
here on your 25th anniversary. 

One of the most impressive things that I 
found out in preparing to come here tonight 
is that more than 260 Members of the United 
States Congress are former State legislators 
and NCSL members. And I see a number 
of them out here tonight of both parties. I’m 
almost tempted to finish my State of the 
Union Address. [Laughter] 

I want to thank you for two things: first 
of all, for working with us to try to get the 
right balance between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments. And 
your president talked a lot about that; there’s 
no need in my repeating it. But when I came 
to Washington, I felt very strongly that the 
National Government should actually do a 
lot more in some areas but that we should 
proceed in a different way, and that because 
of the size of the deficit, which was then $290 
billion and projected to be over $400 billion 
this year, we were going to have to find a 
way to increase our investment in education 
and cut the size of the deficit, shrink the size 
of the Government, and forge more partner- 
ships with State government and with local 
government. 

So we did what your president said, with 
the unfunded mandates. But we also worked 
out the partnership in welfare reform, which 
many people said would never work and re- 
sult in terrible injustice to children. And as 
all of you know, it hasn’t worked that way. 
We have about 7 million fewer people on 
welfare and 2 million fewer children in pov- 
erty, the lowest poverty rate among children 
in more than 20 years. The only thing I would 
say is, I hope all of you will fully spend all 
those TANF funds to make sure that we ac- 
tually are doing right by the kids as we move 
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their parents from welfare to work. But it 
has been by any measure a uniquely success- 
ful partne rship between the National Gov- 
ernment and the States and our private sec- 
tor friends who've been hiring people from 
welfare to work. And I thank you for that, 
because it’s enabled us to be more active in 
so many areas, with the smallest Federal 
Government in 40 years. 

The Federal Government is now as small 
as it was, in terms of employment, when 
Dwight Eisenhower was spending his last 
year in the White House. And yet we are 
more active than ever, in part because we're 
trying to strike the right balance. 

The second thing I want to thank you for 
is your trust for representative democracy 
initiative—you mentioned that a little bit, 
Mr. President—to help educate young peo- 
ple about government, democracy, the value 
of public service. I think that sometimes our 
young people believe either that government 
is not a good thing to be involved in; that 
people unlike them get involved in it; or that 
if they did get involved, what they did 
wouldn’t make any difference. And nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

We're around here as a nation after more 
than 224 years now, because more than half 
the time, more than half the people turned 
out to be right on the really big issues. There 
is no place in the world that is a better exam- 
ple of what free people can do when they 
work together. 

And if you look at the obstacles we’ve over- 
come in more than 200 years, I frankly think 
that a lot of this fashionable cynicism is a 
kind of a self-indulgent arrogance that has 
no place in America. And I respect what you 
do. I thank you for what you do. I believe 
in it. And I want the young people of this 
country to understand exactly how the system 
works, because that’s why they’ re enjoying 
the benefits of freedom and prosperity they 
are today. So I thank you for that initiative, 
and I hope you'll bear down on it. 

America has come a long way, and the 
whole nature of governance at the State and 
national level has come a long way since you 
got started 25 years ago. Twenty-five years 
ago, in 1975, IBM came out with a new com- 
puter; it weighed 50 pounds and cost about 
$9,000. Americans were watching 


“M°A°S°H” and “All in the Family.” “Jaws” 
was on the silver screen—now being re- 
played on cable, I might add. John Denver 
and Elton John were the top stars. The Steel- 
ers had just defeated the Cowboys in Super 
Bowl X. 

Well, a lot has changed. A lot has changed 
in just the last 7 years. Seven years ago, when 
I first spoke to the NCSL, there were 50— 
50 sites—webpages, on the World Wide 
Web. Today, there are over 50 million, in 
only 7 years. 

In the last 7 years, our scientists have dis- 
covered the genes that are high predictors 
of breast cancer and Parkinson’s and 
Alzheimer’s. They're now actually experi- 
menting with gene therapies to block the de- 
fective genes at the source so they can never 
replicate themselves, so that people can be 
treated for cancer without breaking down the 
rest of their bodies. Phenomenal things have 
happeaed, and the speed of change is accel- 
erating. 

Seven years ago I felt that America was 
the best positioned country in all the world 
to take the plunge into the 21st century but 
that we had put off making hard choices for 
too long. And I said—I’d like to quote what 
I said then—that “we have to keep pace with 
the economic changes going on in the world 
by decreasing the deficit, lifting the skills and 
wages of workers, opening opportunities for 
people who work hard and play by the rules.” 

Seven years ago we had a roadmap to take 
us in that direction. Today we can all be 
pleased by the results. I did some interviews 
yesterday, with three major newspapers and 
with BusinessWeek, and they all asked me 
who was really responsible for the longest 
economic boom in American history? And I 
said, “Well, a lot of people. That’s the way 
itisina democracy.” 

You have to give credit to all those Amer- 
ican industries that restructured in the pain- 
ful years of the 1980's. You have to give credit 
to the American workers, who acquired enor- 
mous employment in the 1990's and, unlike 
any previous economic expansion, under- 
stood the international economy and did not 
make excessive wage demands so that they 
would bring on inflation and kill the recovery. 
And you have to give credit to the high-tech 
sector in America, which is 8 percent of our 
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employment, 30 percent of our growth, and 
technology is rifling through every other part 
of the economy. One of the reasons most 
economists didn’t pre -dict that we could grow 
this far, grow this fast, have unemployment 
this low without inflation, is that nobody fig- 
ured out how to measure the productivity 
gains from the explosion in information tech- 
nology. You have to give credit to Alan 
Greenspan; you have to give credit, in my 
view, to my predecessors, as well as to our 
administration, because we fought for open 
markets. And we don’t still have a consensus 
in America on what the right trade policy 
ought to be. But I’m telling you, I'd be very 
surprised if there’s a person in this audience 
that’s not wearing something that was made 
in another country. And imports have given 
us more consumer choice at lower prices, 
and they have helped to keep inflation down, 
which is critical to keeping the growth going. 

But one big thing that really mattered was 
that we took office committed to getting rid 
of this deficit. And the minute we announced 
the plan to do it, interest rates dropped, in- 
vestment went up, and we've had an invest- 
ment-led, private sector-led boom because 
we got rid of the deficit. The Federal Reserve 
responded, and Chairman Greenspan de- 
serves a lot of credit, because traditional eco- 
nomics said, you better stop this economic 
recovery, because nothing can go on this 
long; America’s going to be consumed by in- 
flation. But he had the courage to look at 
the evidence over the arguments of the past, 
to see that something fundamentally dif- 
ferent was going on in our economy. 

And you've all seen it manifested in your 
State treasuries. And now, every time the leg- 
islature meets, you're beset with what I 
would call high-class problems. [Laughter] 
Are you going to spend this money on col- 
leges, on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, on the environment; are you going 
to give tax cuts? What are you going to do 
with this money? Listen, for 10 years I had 
the other problems. These are high-class 
problems. [Laughter] 

So I am grateful, and I think there’s plenty 
of credit to go around. But one of the things 
we know about the National Government is 
that if we don’t do our part, everything else 
can be thwarted. The main purpose of the 
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National Government is to—beyond pro- 
tecting the national security of Ame rica—is 
to establish the conditions and give people 
the tools to make the most of their own lives, 
to be a catalyst for new ideas, and to be a 
good partner with you, with local govern- 
ments, and with the private sector. And we 
have tried to do that. 

And as a result of everybody doing their 
jobs, over 20 million more Americans have 
jobs. And we have the lowest unemployment 
rates in 30 years, the lowest welfare rolls in 
30 years, the lowest crime rates in 25 years. 
And that is a good thing. 

But | just want to ask you the same ques- 
tion I asked the Congress and the country 
at the State of the Union Address: Now 
what? What are we going to do with this mo- 
ment of prospe rity: ? What are you doing with 
it back home? 

You know, my experience—and I think 
anybody over 30 in this audience tonight can 
identify with this—is that sometimes you 
make the worst mistakes in life when things 
are going so well, you think nothing bad can 
happen. There’s hardly a person that’s lived 
very long that can’t re »member a time in his 
or her life when things were just perking 
along and you just did not want to think 
about the hassles of what lay just ahead. And 
so it was easy to just break your concentra- 
tion, become diverted, maybe even become 
a little self-indulgent, and not to think about 
those things that were plainly out there. 

And so what I’ve been trying to say to all 
of us is, without regard to our party or our 
philosophy or our differences, we ought to 
be able to agree on what's up the road, be- 
cause some things are indisputable. We know 
the number of people over 65 is going to 
double in the next 30 years. I hope to be 
one of them. [Laughter] And we know it’s 
going to change everything, 

We know that we've already got the big- 
gest and most diverse group of children in 
our schools we have ever had. And we know, 
therefore, educating them to world-class 
standards is a greater challenge, and yet it’s 
more important than ever. We know that. 

We have known for a decade, now, that 
if you want to have a job with prospects of 
moving on and doing better, even a high 
school education is not enough. You need to 
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have at least 2 years of post-high school edu- 


cation. And we ought to open the doors of 


college to every American. We know that. 
This is not something that’s debatable. These 
are things we know. 

There are a lot of other things that I'd like 
to just mention to you, but the main point 
I want to make, more than any other, that 
I would urge on you in your work, is that 
in my li fetime we have never had the oppor- 
tunity or the responsibility we now have to 
shape the future of our dreams for our chil- 
dren. This is the last time we should pick 
to be lackadaisical, to be blase, to do what 
seems to be easiest at hand, instead of taking 
what Theodore Roosevelt called the long 
look ahead, and saying, “What are the big 
challenges? What are the big opportunities 
for the 21st century?” 

We should work together to make sure 
every child starts school ready to learn and 
graduates ready to succeed. We should work 
together to open the doors of college to all. 
We should work together to make sure every 
disadvantaged kid in this country has a men- 
tor when he or she gets to middle school, 
that can help them learn, help them get 
through those tough years, and prove to them 
they can go on to college if they'll stay in 
school and do what they should do. 

We should work together to bring eco- 
nomic opportunity to the people and piaces 
that have been left behind. That’s what our 
new markets tour is all about. Today I was 
with two heads of big on-line companies, 
talking about bridging the digital divide in 
our schools. If we can’t bring economic op- 
portunity to the people and places that have 
been left behind, from our poor rural areas 
to our inner cities to our Indian reservations, 
if we can’t do that now, when will we ever 
do it? 

We know right now that a higher and high- 
er percentage of parents are going to be 
working while they're raising their children. 
And we ought to know, if we've been paying 
attention, that most of them are having a 
hard time doing it, even the ones that are 
making a pretty good living, and that America 
has fewer supports to help people to succeed 
both at work and in raising their children 
than in other advanced countries. Now, we 
know that now. 
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we also know that we need to find 
a way to balance work and family that doesn’t 
mess up the jobs machine that brought us 
to the dance we're enjoying today. So we 
need to focus on that. It’s a huge deal. 

We know there are still too many children 
in this country that are born in poverty and 
that we are so wealthy we no longer have 
an excuse for that. We can find a way to lift 
all of our children out of poverty, and we 
ought to do that. Every kid at least ought 
to have a decent start in life. These are things 
that we know right now. 

We know that there are even more people 
without health insurance than there were 
when I tried to fix the problem and failed 
in 1993. One of my friends in Congress said 
the other day, he said, “You know, they told 
me way back in 94, when we voted on it,” 
he said, “They told me if I voted for the 
President’s health care plan, the number of 
uninsured people would go up.” And he said, 
“Sure enough, that’s what happened. I voted 
for it, and the number of people who are 
uninsured went up.” [Laughter] 

So I decided to come back and ask the 
Congress to do specific things. We've had a 
lot of bipartisan support for letting people 
keep their health insurance when they 
change jobs; for making sure things like 
mammographies and tests for prostate cancer 
are covered in Medicare. And the Congress, 
on a bipartisan basis, a majority of both par- 
ties in both Houses, in 1997, in the Balanced 
Budget Act—which kept our recovery 
going—provided the Children’s Health In- 
surance Program that you are running, that 
you have more than doubled children’s en- 
rollment in, in the last year—going from 1 
to 2 million children. The money's there to 
insure 5 million, especially if you get the kids 
that are Medicaid-eligible into Medicaid. So 
I urge you to bear down on that. 

And I’m trying to get another option for 
you that will allow parents to get into the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program that 
covers their children. If we did that, we could 
cover 25 percent of all the uninsured people 
in America, and those that are most needing 
of it, lower income working people and their 
kids. 

So these are things we know. We know 
now we can get crime down—something we 
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didn’t really know 7 years ago. Most people 
didn’t really think we could drive the crime 
rate down. It’s gone down 7 years in a row, 
partly because of the economy but partly be- 
cause law enforcement is better at what they 
do now, and communities are smarter about 
working with law enforcement—the 100,000 
police, all the preventive strategies for our 
kids. The Brady bill’s kept half a million peo- 
ple with criminal records from « -g¢ hand- 
guns. I hope we can take the steps on 
that, because I believe we can make America 
the safest big country in the world. And I 
think we ought to set a big goal there. If 
we know we can get crime down, then we 
don’t just have to keep wringing our hands 
about it and hoping something happens. If 
we know we move in the right direction— 
it goes down every year—why don’t we set 
a goal worthy of the American people? 

Wouldn't it be nice if kids could walk to 
school again without fear? If you could send 
your kid to the city park again without wor- 
rying? Wouldn't it be nice? I am telling you, 
it is possible. But we have to have the dis- 
cipline to do it. And unless we set a goal, 
and go forward, we won't reach it. 

I believe we know something else that I 
want to emphasize. I believe we know that 
we can grow the economy and improve the 
environment. I believe we know we can meet 
the challenge of global warming by reducing 
greenhouse gases and grow the economy. 
But it won't happen by accident. And I don’t 
think we should do it with huge energy taxes 
and onerous regulations. I think we should 
use the science and technology we now have 
to rifle the improvements in the new econ- 
omy throughout this country, until we have 
proved it. 

Let me just give you one example. I was 
out, a couple years ago, in California, in 
what's called the Inland Empire, east of Los 
Angeles, an industrialized area on the end 
of the rail line out there, where they had 
built a low income, or low to moderate in- 
come housing development that the Energy 
Department, HUD, and the Home Builders 
participated in—an unusual political alliance. 
The Home Builders is not the most Demo- 
cratic organization in America. 

But I loved working with those guys. They 
were terrific. You know what, they went out 
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there, and they built lower income housing 
with good insulation, the most up-to-date 
lighting that kept out 4 or 5 times as much 
heat and cold—windows, I mean, the most 
up-to-date windows——and the most modern 
lighting; otherwise low-cost housing. And 
they said to the prospective buyers, “If you 
move into these houses, we'll guarantee you 
that your average utility bill will be 40 per- 
cent less than it would be in a house with 
this much floor space in any other part of 
California.” After 2 years, the utility bills are 
averaging 65 percent less. And that’s just one 
example. 

So I say to you, this can’t all be done at 
the Federal level. We don’t have to do this 
with regulation and taxes. But we do have 
to do it. And we ought to have a bipartisan 
consensus—this will generate jobs—that 
we're going to continue to improve our own 
environment, and we’re going to continue to 
fight the problem of climate change by gen- 
erating jobs in a whole new sector of the 
economy. There’s a $1 trillion market out 
there worldwide. It could keep this economic 
growth going another 5 years, if we actually 
get serious about it. 

And there are lots of things you can do 
at the State level. I see my good friend, Con- 
gressman from Iowa out there, Congressman 
Boswell. We were working on the develop- 
ment of biofuels. You know, they always have 
a big fight in every election in Iowa about 
ethanol. And the politicians go to Iowa and 
say they're for ethanol, and maybe hope the 
people on the coasts aren’t watching. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Now, why is that? Because you do actually 
gain something out of ethanol, but it’s not 
very efficient right now. I’ve supported it for 
20 years, so I can say this. I believe in it. 
But it takes about 7 gallons of fuel to make 
8 gallons of ethanol. Scientists are now work- 
ing on cracking the molecular challenge, and 
when they do, they'll be able to make about 
8 gallons of ethanol with 1 gallon of gasoline. 
When you put that with the Detroit auto 
show cars that are a out right now, get- 
ting 70 or 80 miles a gallon, it'll be like get- 
ting hundreds of miles for a gallon of gaso- 
line. 

This is something that is right ahead of 
you. And every State ought to be examining, 

















right now, what you can do to be on the fore- 
front of that, to work with us. And I’m telling 
you, the rewards will be immense. The en- 
ergy revolution has the capacity to do for the 
American economy in the next 10 years what 
the digital revolution has done for it in the 
last 10 years—if we make the most of it. 

Now, the last thing I want to say is this. 
If the good Lord came to me tonight and 
said, “I know you’re having a lot of fun being 
President, but I’ve decided that your time 
is up, and you can’t finish your term. But 
I'll be like a genie. I'll give you one wish 
for America.” I would not wish for any of 
the things I’ve just said. I would wish for 
America, that we could somehow purge our- 
selves of our fear and mistrust and hatred 
of our fellow citizens who are different from 
ourselves. 

If you were following these events in the 
press, you know that we've hit a little bit of 
a rough patch in the Irish peace process, 
something I’ve worked on ever since I got 
here, that we're struggling to try to resolve 
the remaining differences between the 
Israelis and the Syrians in a very difficult en- 
vironment, which saw the death of three 
Israeli soldiers just a couple of days ago; that 
we continually fight to restrain the con- 
sequences of tribal conflicts in Africa and the 
awful religious and ethnic wars that have 
gripped Bosnia and Kosovo. And you can be 
very proud that your country has tried to ease 
these burdens elsewhere. 

But even here at home, you see in place 
after place the resurgence of hate crimes or 
just old-fashioned bigotry. And it’s as if 
there’s something deep within the human 

syche; it’s almost the oldest problem of 
ces society. We feel comfortable with our 
crowd, and we don’t feel comfortable with 
people that aren’t like us. And the easiest 
way to tell whether somebody’s like us or not 
is to look at what color they are. And the 
next easiest way is you find out whether 
they've got an accent or what their religion 
is. In Washington, it’s what political party you 
belong to. [Laughter] Not so bad out in the 
States, I hope. 

As I said in my State of the Union Address, 
the most important fact I learned last year 
was from a geneticist, an expert in the human 
genome, named Eric Lander, who’s a pro- 
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fessor at Harvard, who Hillary had to the 
White House for a lecture. And the last thing 
he said was that we are genetically 99.9 per- 
cent the same. The thing that I didn’t say 
in the State of the Union that I also want 
you to know, which drives the point home, 
is that Dr. Lander also said that if you took 
a bunch of people in various ethnic groups 
and you put them in different groups—like 
if you put a lot of northern Europeans over 
here, 100 northern Europeans, and 100 His- 
panics, and 100 Asians, and 100 Africans— 
listen to this—he said that the genetic dif- 
ferences among individuals within each 
group would be greater than the genetic dif- 
ferences between the groups. 

Now, that is very important for us to know, 
because it means that science is approaching 
what religion has always taught: that we are 
all the children of God. You remember what 
Einstein was asked, when he was asked— 
what Einstein said? He was asked if he be- 
lieved in God. He said, “Nothing this com- 
plicated could have happened by acci- 
dent,” —{laughter|—“nothing this well-bal- 
anced, nothing this harmonic. Nothing this— 
this just couldn’t have happened by acci- 
dent.” 

It’s very interesting to see that the far 
reaches of science are now telling us what 
religion has always taught: that the most im- 
portant fact of life is our common humanity. 

Most people run for the State legislature 
because they're close to the people they rep- 
resent. You are constantly looking for ways 
that effectively bring people together, that 
reconcile competing claims, that allow peo- 
ple to move forward. That is the spirit that 
I keep trying to hammer home here in Wash- 
ington. The further you get away from the 
people, the easier it is to try to be effective 
by dividing people, because you're afraid 
your folks can’t see you, and you can’t always 
touch them, and you're a lot more likely to 
get that 15 seconds on the evening news if 
you're cutting somebody a new one than if 
you've got your hands open to shake hands 
with somebody. [Laughter] 

So, I say that to say to all of you to, in 
your own way, however you can, from what- 
ever your perspective is, you ought to be 
working on building that one America, too, 
because it’s really easy for people to indulge 
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themselves in fights and falling-outs that they 
shouldn’t have when times are good, because 
they think there are no consequences to it. 
There are always consequences. And we will 
never forgive ourselves if we don’t make the 
most of this opportunity. 

I'll just close with this. A young child, who 
is the daughter of a friend of mine, when 
the family spent some time with Hillary and 
me and my extended family over Thanks- 
giving, this 6-year-old girl looked up at me 
one day and she said, “How old are you any- 
way?” And I said, “I am 53.” And she said, 
“Oh, that’s a lot.” [Laughter] 

It’s enough to remember this. I was a 
young man when we had the longest previous 
economic expansion in our history, that, in 
economic terms, lasted from 1961 to 1969. 
When I graduated from high school in 1964, 
we had absorbed the awful trauma of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination, and we were 
moving forward trying to advance the cause 
of civil rights and lift up the poor. We had 
low unemployment, low inflation, and very 
high economic growth. And _ everybody 
thought it was going to go on forever. And 
within 2 years, we had over a half a million 
people in Vietnam, dividing the country. We 
had riots in our streets, making people be- 
lieve that the civil rights issues could no 
longer be resolved in our legislative halls. We 
had an alienated citizenry. 

And it has taken—I have waited—as an 
American, not as President, as an Amer- 
ican—I have waited 35 years for my country 
to be back where it was, in terms of oppor- 
tunity for us to work together, to respect our 
differences of opinion, to understand no- 
body's got a monopoly on truth, but to recog- 
nize that, my God, there’s no place on Earth 
that’s as blessed as we are. 

And all that remains is whether we will 
be wise enough to make the most of it. I 
ask you to help us be that wise, and to do 
your part. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:05 p.m. in the 
East Hall at Union Station. In his remarks, he 
referred to Indiana State Representative Paul 
Mannweiler, president, California State Senator 
Jim Costa, president-elect, New York State Sen- 
ator Stephen Saland, vice president, North Caro- 
lina State Representative Dan Blue, immediate 
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past president, Executive Clerk of the Florida 
House of Representatives John Phelps, staff chair, 
and William T. Pound, executive director, Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures; and Eric 
Lander, director, Whitehead/MIT Center for Ge- 
nome Research. The President also referred to 
TANF, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 


Remarks at the National 
Prayer Breakfast 
February 3, 2000 


Thank you, and good morning. Senator 
Mack, Senator Lieberman, Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman Doyle, other distinguished 
head table guests, and the Members of Con- 
gress and the Cabinet, my fellow Americans, 
and our visitors who have come from all 
across the world. Let me thank you again for 
this prayer breakfast and for giving Hillary 
and me the opportunity to come. 

I ask that we remember in our prayers 
today a people who are particularly grieved, 
the men, women, and children who lost their 
loved ones on Alaska Airlines flight 261. 

And let me say to all of you, I look forward 
to this day so much every year, a little time 
to get away from public service and politics 
into the realm of the spirit and to accept your 

rayers. This is a special year for me because, 
bike Senator Mack, I’m not coming back, at 
least in my present position. And I have given 
a lot of thought to what I might say today, 
much of it voiced by my friend of 30 years 
now, Senator Joe Lieberman, who did a won- 
derful job for all of us. 

The question I would hope that all of my 
fellow citizens would ask themselves today 
is: What responsibilities are now imposed on 
us because we live at perhaps the greatest 
moment of prosperity and promise in the his- 
tory of our Nation, at a time when the world 
is growing ever more interdependent? What 
special responsibilities do we have? 

Joe talked about some of them. We—I 
sometimes think in my wry way, when Sen- 
ator Mack referred to his cousin, Judge 
Arnold, a longtime friend of Hillary’s and 
mine, as being on his far right and that mak- 
ing it uncomfortable, I laughed to myself. 
That’s why Connie wanted him on the bench, 
so he would get one more Democrat out of 
the public debate. [Laughter] But I wonder 
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how long we'll be all right after this prayer 
breakfast. I wonder if we'll make it 15 min- 
utes or 30 or an hour. Maybe we'll make it 
48 hours before we'll just be back to normal. 

So I want to ask you to think about that 
today: What is underneath the fundamental 
points that Senator Lieberman made today? 
For us Christians, Jesus said, the two most 
important Commandments of all were to love 
the Lord with all our heart and to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. The Torah says that 
anyone who turns aside the stranger acts as 
if he turns aside the most high God. The 
Koran contains its own powerful version of 
the Golden Rule, telling us never to do unto 
others what we would not like done to our- 
selves. 

So what I would like to ask you in this, 
my last opportunity to be the President at 
this wonderful prayer breakfast, who are our 
neighbors, and what does it mean to love 
them? 

His Holiness John Paul II wrote us a letter 
about how he answered that question, and 
we are grateful for that. For me, we must 
start with the fact that “neighbors” mean 
something different today in common lan- 
guage than it did when I was a boy. It really 
means something different in common lan- 
guage than it did when I became President, 
when there were 50 websites on the World- 
wide Web. Today, there are over 50 mil- 
lion—in only 7 years. 

So that we see that within our borders we 
are not only growing more diverse every day 
in terms of race and ethnic groups and reli- 
gion, but we can talk to people all across the 
world in an instant, in evermore interesting 
ways that go far beyond business and com- 
merce and politics. 

I have a cousin who is from the same little 
town in Arkansas I am, who plays chess a 
couple of times a week with a man in Aus- 
tralia, 8,000 miles away. The world is growing 
smaller and more interdependent. And | 
guess the point I would like to make to you 
today is, as time and space contract, the wis- 
dom of the human heart must expand. We 
must be able to love our neighbors and ac- 
cept our essential oneness. 

Now, globalization is forcing us to that 
conclusion, so is science. I’ve had many op- 
portunities to say in the last few months that 
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the most enlightening evening I had last year 
was one that Hillary sponsored at the W ’hite 
House where a distinguished scientist and ex- 
pert in human genome research informed us 
that we are all genetically, 99.9 percent, the 
same and, furthermore, said that the dif- 
ferences among people in the same racial 
group genetically are different, are greater— 
the individual differences among people in 
the same racial and ethnic groups are greater 
than the differences from group to group. 

For some that is reassuring; for some that 
is disturbing. When I said that in the State 
of the Union, the Republicans and Demo- 
crats both laughed uncomfortably. [Laugh- 
ter] It seemed inconceivable. But the truth 
is that modern science has taught us what 
we always learned from ancient faiths, the 
most important fact of life on this Earth is 
our common humanity. 

Our faith—I love what Representative 
Doyle said—our faith is the conviction of 
things unseen. But more and more, our faith 
is confirmed by what we know and see. So, 
with all the blessings we now enjoy, what 
shall we do with it? If we say, “Okay, we 
accept it, God, even though we don’t like it 
every day, we are one with our brothers and 
sisters, whether we like them or not all the 
time. We have to be bigger. Our hearts have 
to grow deeper. Time and space contract; 
help us to expand our spirits,” what does that 
mean? 

We know we can’t build our own future 
without helping others to build theirs. But 
many of us live on the cutting edge of a new 
economy while over a billion people live on 
the bare edge of survival. And here in our 
own country there are still too many poor 
children and too many communities that 
have not participated in our prosperity. 

The Christian Bible says that Jesus warned 
us that even as we do it unto the least of 
these, we have done it unto our God. When 
times are tough and all of our fellow citizens 
are having a hard time pulling together, we 

can be forgiven if we look at the welfare of 
the whole. Now the welfare of the whole is 
the strongest it has ever been, but people 
within our country and beyond our borders 
are still in trouble, people with good values, 
people with the values you have held up here 
today, people who would gladly work. We 
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dare not turn away from them if we believe 
in our common humanity. 

We see all over the world the chorus of 
denial about our common responsibility for 
the welfare of this planet, even though all 
the scientists say that it is changing and 
warming at an unsustainable rate, and all 
great faiths have reminded us of our solemn 
obligation to our earthly home. 

Even more troubling to me, our dazzling, 
modern world is witness to a resurgence of 
society’s oldest demon, the inability to love 
our closest neighbors as ourselves if they look 
or worship differently from the rest of us. 
Today, the Irish peace process is strained by 
a lack of trust between Republican Catholics 
and Protestant Unionists. In the Middle East, 
with all its hope, we are still having to work 
very hard to overcome the profoundest of 
suspicions between Israeli Jews and Pales- 
tinian and Syrian Arabs. 

We have people here today from the In- 
dian subcontinent, perhaps the most dan- 
gerous place in the world today because of 


the tensions over Kashmir and the possession 
of nuclear weapons. And yet, when people 
from the Indian subcontinent come to Amer- 
ica, they do better than nearly anybody be- 
cause of their family values, their work ethics, 
and their remarkable capacity, innate — 


ity, for absorbing all the lessons of modern 
science and technology. 

In Bosnia and Kosovo, Christians thought 
they were being patriotic to cleanse their 
lands of Muslims. In other places, Islamic 
terrorists claim their faith commands them 
to kill infidels, though the Koran teaches that 
God created nations and tribes that we might 
know one another, not that we might despise 
one another. 

Here at home, we still see Asians, blacks, 
gays, even in one instance last year, children 
at a Jewish school, subject to attacks just be- 
cause of who they are. And here in Wash- 
ington, we are not blameless, for we often, 
too, forget in the heat of political battle our 
common humanity. We slip from honest dif- 
ference, which is healthy, into dishonest de- 
monization. We ignore, when we're all hyped 
and in a fight, all those Biblical admonitions 
we profess to believe: that “we all see 
through a glass darkly”; that, with Saint Paul, 
we all do what we would not, and we do not 
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do what we would; that “faith, hope, and 
charity abide, but the greatest of these is 
charity”; that God says to all of us, not just 
some, “I have redeemed you. I have called 
you by your name. You are Mine,” all of you. 

Once Abraham Lincoln responded to 
some friends of his who were complaining 
really bitterly about politicians who would 
not support him. And he said to them, and 
I quote,“You have more of a feeling of per- 
sonal resentment than I have. Perhaps I have 
too little of it. But I never thought it paid.” 
Well, we know it doesn’t pay. And the truth 
is, we’re all here today because, in God's 
timetable, we're all just like Senator Mack 
and me. We're all term limited. 

In my lifetime, our Nation has never had 
the chance we now have to build the future 
of our dreams for our children, to be good 
neighbors to the rest of the world, to live 
out the admonition of all our faiths. To do 
it, we will have to first conquer our own de- 
mons and embrace our common humanity 
with humility and gratitude. 

I leave you with the words of a great prayer 
by Chief Seattle. “This we know: All things 
are connected. We did not weave the web 
of life. We are merely a strand in it. And 
whatever we do to the web, we do to our- 
selves.” 

May God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Hilton Washington 
Towers. In his remarks, he referred to Judge 
Richard S. Arnold, U.S. Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, Little Rock, AR. 


Statement on Senate Confirmation of 
Alan Greenspan as Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board 

February 3, 2000 


I am pleased that the Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination of Alan Greenspan for 
another term as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Chairman Greenspan's wise and 
steady leadership has inspired confidence 
here in America and around the world. He 
has made a truly remarkable contribution in 
helping lead our Nation to the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in history. I look forward 
to continuing the productive and appropriate 
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relationship that my administration has en- 
joyed with Chairman Greenspan and the 
other excellent members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in working to extend this era of 
American prosperity. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will move quickly to confirm the other 
two nominees to the Federal Reserve Board 
as well. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Romania-United States Treaty on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal 
Matters 


February 3, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Romania on Mutual 
Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters, signed 
at W. ashington on May 26, 1999. The report 
of the Department of State with re spect to 
the Treaty is enclosed. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
crimes, including terrorism and drug traf- 
ficking offenses. The Treaty is self-executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes 
taking the testimony or statements of per- 
sons; providing documents, records, and 
items of evidence; locating or identifying per- 
sons or items; serving documents; transfer- 
ring persons in custody for testimony or other 
purposes; executing requests for searches 
and seizures; assisting in proceedings related 
to immobilization and forfeiture of assets, 
restitution, and collection of fines; and any 
other form of assistance not prohibited by 
the laws of the Requested State. 
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I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
giv e its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 3, 2000. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Jane Harman 
February 3, 1999 


The President. Let me begin by saying 
that I’m really here for Sidney. We are run- 
ning—we are running on the same ticket this 
year. We're trying to get elected to the Con- 
gressional Spouses’ Caucus. [Laughter] He’s 
my guy, and I’m with him until the end of 
time, so here we are. 

I want to thank Representative 

Audience member. Can't see you. 

The President. Yes, can you see me now? 
I'll step in. How’s that? 

Audience member. Thank you. 

The President. Good. You never saw 
Jane; she actually was here. I wasn’t—[laugh- 
ter|\—you may all think I mimed all those 
previous speeches. 

I want to thank Nancy Pelosi and Brad 
Sherman, and Congressman Baca for being 
here, and all those who were here before to 
show their support for Jane. I want to thank 
my good friend, Molly Raiser. 1 think—Skye 
was reminding me—I think the fundraiser 
I had in this house in 1992 was the very first 
one I had outside my native State of Arkan- 
sas. So we're all heavily indebted to this won- 
derful home and its occupants. 

I want to say that I’m profoundly honored 
to be here tonight, because Jane Harman is 
exhibit A of why the Democratic Party is now 
the true majority party in the United States. 
She represents a very difficult district, and 
she is proof you can be pro-family and pro- 
work. She’s proved you can be pro-environ- 
ment and pro-growth. She’s proved you can 
be pro-labor and pro-business. She’s proved 
that all the things that Republicans used to 
say about us, that they made votes and got 
elected time after time—and there are a lot 
of people in here, including Gerry Ferraro, 
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who have been the victims of these sort of 
cardboard-cutout, preconceived, bogus cam- 
paigns that were run so effectively for more 
than a decade. They don’t work anymore. 
And one of the things that I feel very blessed 
to have done—maybe just because I have an 
accent—is to help liberate the Democratic 
Party from its vulnerability to those kind of 
attacks. 

But I’m telling you, Jane Harman proved, 
in getting elected and staying elected and 
doing the right things and taking tough votes, 
that we could build a new majority in this 
country and that the results would be good. 

And I want to say, since she said what she 
did, 1 think one of the underappreciated 
things that all of us, the Democrats, have 


been able to do in the last few years is, in 
spite of the economic difficulties that we had 
to overcome, we've not only produced big 
budget surpluses; we actually have passed an 
awful lot of progressive social legislation. 
There are over 2 million fewer children in 
poverty; over 20 million people have taken 


advantage of the family and medical leave 
law; over 5 million poor people have gone 
to college with the HOPE scholarship tax 
credit. I could go on and on and on—90 per- 
cent of our kids are immunized against seri- 
ous childhood diseases; 2 million kids, now, 
have been insured under the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program; by the end of this 
year, I think it'll be 4 

And that’s where America is. This is not 
a mean-spirited country. This is just a coun- 
try that wants to help people who are dis- 
advantaged move into the middle class with- 
out breaking down middle class economics 
or values. This is a country that wants every- 
body to have a chance. And Jane Harman 
represents that. 

And she and Sidney have been great 
friends of mine. I had—one of the best days 
I've had as President was the day that Sidney 
took me through his wonderful factory in 
California, and I talked to all of his hundreds 
of employees. And we had a great day. 

But I’m here because Jane Harman, to me, 
represents not just someone who's been my 
friend and has helped me politically, but 
what the Democratic Party embodies, and 
why we can win in 2000 and in the years 
ahead. 


More important than that is, I want her 
to win, because when I’m gone, I trust her 
to do the right thing, and that’s very impor- 
tant. You know, I don’t feel wistful; I don’t 
even feel particularly sad about having to 
leave office at the end of my term, even 
though I love it, and I'd probably do it for- 
ever if the Constitution didn’t stop me. 
[Laughter] 

But I do want you to think about this, and 
I want you to know why I’m going to do— 
I'm not on the ballot this year, and I am going 
to do more events like this than I have ever 
done in any year. And I have already done 
more than any previous President has ever 
done. And I want you to know why: because 
I think so much of what we’ve done the last 
7 years is to turn this country around, get 
it going in the right direction, and give the 
American people the confidence that we can 
build a more just, a more decent, a more 
humane society, and play a more constructive 
role in the world, and still do well. 

And in fact, the more we do the right 
things, the better we’re likely to do economi- 
cally. And it’s been a big job, turning this 
huge ship of state around. Now, as I said 
in the State of the Union the other night— 

I don’t want to talk about the specifics to- 
night; I'd just be singing to the choir. But 
I want you to think about this, and Jack 
Valenti will identify with it, and so will Lloyd 
Hand. Our country has had the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in history; virtually every so- 
cial indicator is going in the right direction; 
there is a very high level of confidence that 
we can do whatever we set our minds to do; 
and we have the smallest amount of internal 
crisis or external threat we've had in my life- 
time. Never in my lifetime has this hap- 
pened. 

Now, the last time it almost happened was 
in the early sixties, which was the previous 
longest economic expansion in our history. 
When President Kennedy was killed—I dis- 
agree with all these people that date the start 
of American cynicism and all that to the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. That’s not 
true. People are rewriting history; President 
Johnson did a fine job in taking over, and 
President Kennedy's family was supportive, 
and the country rose above that, and we were 
moving forward. 
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When I finished high school in 1964, we 
had low unemployment, low inflation, high 
growth, high expectations, and most people 
believed that the President and the Congress 
would find an orderly, legal way to meet the 
civil rights challenges of this country, to meet 
our responsibilities in the cold war, and to 
move on to greater heights. And a lot of peo- 
ple, frankly, just took it for granted and didn’t 
see a lot of the big challenges there in the 
way that they might. Plus which, time and 
chance intervened. 

All I know is, when I finished high school, 
everybody in America thought we were head- 
ed in the right direction, no interruptions 
ahead. Two years later, we were divided over 
Vietnam; we had riots in the streets. Trying 
to meet both obligations undermined our 
economy. It has taken us 35 years to get back 
to the point, as a nation, that we were then. 

I’m not saying to you this as a President 
or a Democrat. As a citizen, as an American, 
I have waited for 35 years for my country 
to be in a position w there we could build the 
future of our dreams for our children and 
be genuinely good neighbors to people 
around the world. And we have tools to do 
it now and the absence of clouds that were 
not there 35 years ago. 

That’s why I’m here; that’s why I’m going 
to do more of these things. Because people 
tend to get in trouble—individually, in fami- 
lies, at work, and as nations—in two kinds 
of circumstances, and anybody that’s over 30 
here will identify with both. One is, you tend 
to do really stupid things when you get mad 
and hurt and exhausted because you can’t 
sleep, because you're so mad, hurt, and ex- 
hausted. The second time when you make 
a lot of mistakes is when you think things 
are going so well, there are no consequences 
to what you do, and so you don’t have to 
think and plan and look ahead and deal with 
the big stuff. That is what we face today. De- 
mocracies are great in times of crisis; we 
were hell on wheels in the Depression. We 
were great in World War II. We had a re- 
markable constancy all during the cold war, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had dis- 
agreements over the details. 

What are we going to do now with all this? 
That is the great question. I trust Jane Har- 
man to not let us forget that we're going to 


double the number of people over 65 in the 
next 30 years, to not let us forget that the 
children of this country are growing more 
numerous and more diverse, and they'll ei- 
ther be our greatest asset or a big drag on 
the world we're trying to build. 

You know, I trust her to deal with these 
big things that I talked about in the State 
of the Union Address. And I trust you to con- 
tinue to support that. When you go home 
tonight and you think about how many more 
times somebody’s going to ask you to show 
up at one of these things this year, you think 
about how many times you'd rather be doing 
something else, you think about how tiring 
this gets, you just remember this, especially 
those of you that are around my age: We 
have waited for 35 years. And we must make 
sure the American people—in this Presi- 
dential race, in these congressional races, in 
everything we say and do—dominate the 
conviction of America to make the most of 
this moment. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:54 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Jane 
Harman, candidate for California 36th Congres- 
sional District, and her husband, Sidney, chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Harman International Industries, 
Inc.; Representative Nancy Pelosi; Representative 
Brad Sherman; Molly Raiser, member of the 
board of directors, Coalition for a Democratic Ma- 
jority, and her daughter Skye; former Vice Presi- 
dential candidate Geraldine Ferraro; Jack Valenti, 
president, Motion Picture Association of America; 
and Lloyd Hand, executive committee member, 
Congressional Economic Leadership Institute. 


Remarks on Departure for the 
Library of Congress and an 
Exchange With Reporters 
February 4, 2000 


Commerce in Firearms Report 


The President. Good morning. Before | 
leave to go up to the Hill, I'd like to say 
a few words about an important new report 
I've just received on how guns flow from the 
legal firearms market to criminals and to talk 
about the unprecedented new actions that 
we're taking to block that flow. 

Keeping guns out of the wrong hands has 
been a priority for 7 years for us, and we 
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have made some real progress with the Brady 
law, with the ban on assault weapons, crack- 
ing down on illegal gun dealing to young peo- 
ple, with increased Federal prosecutions of 
gun crimes, and beginning with the directive 
I issued in 1993, we have nearly quadrupled 
the number of traces that the ATF performs 
on guns used in crimes. 

With the help of these and other efforts, 
we've cut gun crime by 35 percent since 
1993, and homicide is at its lowest rate in 
over 30 years. But as I said last week in The 
State of the Union, no one believes America 
is safe enough, and it’s time we set the proper 
goal to make our Nation the safest big coun- 
try in the world. 

We can do that by building on our progress 
and applying lessons learned. Some crucial 
lessons are captured in this ground breaking 
new report by ATF, the most comprehensive 
look at the firearm industry ever done by the 
National Government. Thanks to its in- 
creased tracing of crime guns, the ATF has 
been able to uncover an astonishing fact: 
Only one percent of the gun dealers in Amer- 
ica sell over 57 percent of the guns used in 
crime. These findings confirm a pattern that 
Senator Chuck Schumer has talked about for 
several months, and I want to thank him for 
his leadership on this issue. 

In response to the findings in this report, 
I'm pleased to announce today that we're be- 
ginning the most aggressive effort ever un- 
dertaken to ensure responsible behavior by 
gun dealers. Dealers whose guns most fre- 
quently wind up in criminals’ hands will now 
be subject to intense scrutiny by ATF. All 
dealers will be required to do a more thor- 
ough job of reporting gun thefts. In a mo- 
ment, Secretary Summers, in a briefing, will 
explain to you how these and other actions 
will work in more detail. 

The tragic shooting last year in Columbine 
High School showed us what happens when 
guns fall into the wrong hands. The actions 
I've announced today will enable the Federal 
Government to do a better job in fulfilling 
our responsibility to reduce gun violence. 

Others have responsibilities, too. The gun 
industry must do its part. As I've said before, 
there are responsible citizens in that indus- 
try, manufacturers and dealers. They can 
help us to keep the guns out of the wrong 
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hands. And Congress must fulfill its responsi- 
bility as well. 

As its first order of business this year, I've 
asked Congress to pass commonsense gun 

safety legislation to close the gun show loop- 
hole, to require safety locks with all new 
handguns, to ban the importation of ow 
capacity ammunition clips. And again, I re- 
peat my call from the State of the Union that 
all new handgun buyers be required to have 
photo licenses from their States showing they 
passed the Brady background check and a 
gun safety course. 

Congress has a responsibility, too, to pro- 
vide law enforcement agencies, including the 
ATF, with the authority and resources they 
need to do their jobs. Under current law, 
ATF can only inspect a gun dealer, no matter 
how flagrant the problems are. And as I said, 
one percent of the dealers provide 57 per- 
cent of the guns used in crime. Under cur- 
rent law, ATF is only permitted to inspect 
such dealerships once a year. 

Today, I asked Congress, as I did last year, 
to remove this restriction, allow ATF to make 
up to three unannounced visits per year. I 
also asked Congress to fund my plan to hire 
1,000 more Federal and local gun prosecu- 
tors, more ATF agents and inspectors to 
crack down on these illegal gun traffickers 
and violent gun criminals. And finally, I asked 
Congress to provide law enforcement with 
the tools to trace every gun and every bullet 
used in every crime in America. 

When 12 children are dying every day in 
America because of gun violence, however, 
we can’t wait for congressional action. That’s 
why I’m taking the actions that I have an- 
nounced today. We've seen the progress we 
can make when Americans at every level, 
from neighborhoods to local police depart- 
ments, to State and Federal Government, 
take responsibility for fighting crime. Work- 
ing together, we've brought crime down for 
7 straight years. We can keep going until 
America is the safest big country in the 
world. 

I want to again say how grateful I am to 
the people who are here: Secretary 
Summers; Treasury Under Secretary for En- 
forcement Jim Johnson; our ATF Director, 
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Brad Buckles. And as I said, Secretary Sum- 
mers will talk in the briefing room in more 
detail after I leave. 


Unemployment Levels 


Let me just say one final thing before I 
go. I want to comment on the fact that we 
have just learned that unemployment last 
month fell to 4.0 percent, the lowest in three 
decades. Since 1993, our economy has now 
created nearly 21 million jobs. Today, strong 
employment numbers confirm, once and for 
all, that this is the longest economic expan- 
sion in our history. 

The milestone is a credit to the American 

eople, to their hard work. It also clearly 
bighlights the need for us to stay on the path 
of fiscal discipline, overseas mi arkets, invest- 
ment in our people, that got us to this point. 
And I thank you very much. 


Austria 


Q. [Inaudible |—call the U.S. Ambassador 
from Austria, or take any other specific meas- 
ures, now that the Government includes the 
Freedom Party? 

The President. | have to go up to the Hill. 
Secretary Albright is going to have an an- 
nouncement on that today, in just a couple 
of hours. 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Q. (Inaudible) Northern Ireland, sir? Any 
updates on the situation there? 

Q. The process is once again in a crisis. 

The President. Let me just say again— 
I may have more to say about that in the 
next couple of days—it is at a very pivotal 
moment, as all of you have reported. We are 
working very hard on that. I have spent a 
lot of time on it; our whole team has. 

I think that right now, the less we say pub- 
licly, the better. We are working intensely 
on this. It is imperative that everybody live 
up to the requirements of the Good Friday 
accord, which was overwhelmingly adopted 
by the people of Northern Ireland in both 
communities. And everybody that’s an actor 
here needs to follow the will of the people. 
We're working on it. 

Q. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. in the 
South Grounds at the White House. 


Remarks at a Memorial Service 
for Bob Squier 


February 4, 2000 


Prudy; to the members of your family; to 
all of us who were friends of Bob Squier. 
The Scripture summons us, “neglect not the 
gift that is in thee.” Today we celebrate a 
man who did not neglect his gift but instead 
shared it. 

We have heard it in the stories of his sons, 
his partner, his friends, and they have caused 
us all to flood our minds and hearts with 
memories of Bob Squier’s passion for life, 
for his family, his work, for politics. Vice 
President Gore and I, in particular, are the 
beneficiaries of that passion and of his abun- 
dant American optimism. 

As has already been said, no matter how 
dark the night, Bob was alw: ays sure the Sun 
would come up in the morning, and if it 
didn’t, he would still find a way to get a tan. 
[Laughter] This sort of optimism was in rath- 
er short supply right after the elections in 
1994, and most people thought that there 
were better investments in American politics 
than the reelection of Bill Clinton and Al 
Gore. Not Bob Squier. He saw it as sort of 
a minor challenge. He was there for us, and 
but for him, we might not be here today. 
There is something to be said for boundless 
optimism. 

I think we ought to acknowledge, as has 
already been done, that this was a man whose 
passion for politics was part of a kaleido- 
scopic view of life and a wide range of inter- 
ests. In addition to his documentaries about 
our great authors, he was also a pioneer in 
music television: one of the youngest pro- 
ducers of the Boston Pops on PBS; the exec- 
utive producer of the first live global satellite 

TV show featuring the Beatles. He even 
nie about working years ago with the Roll- 
ing Stones, which probably makes him the 
only person in his line of work in the entire 
world who could say that he worked with ev- 
eryone from Keith Richards to Ann Richards. 
[Laughter] 

Bob Squier was many things. They have 
all been described today: a brilliant strategist, 
incisive commentator, trusted adviser, loyal 
friend. Above all, though, I think he was a 
storyteller. He knew how to tell a story, and 
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he knew how to see the story that was being 
told right before our eyes. 

He was very proud of his award-winning 
documentaries. He saw in the lives of Faulk- 
ner, Melville, and Fitzgerald, 
and in their work, the story of America, just 
as surely as he saw it in the lives and cam- 
paigns of all of us in this hallowed cathedral 
today with whom he worked. He dug deep 
into their lives to tell us the story. 

For all the politicians here, whoever ago- 
nized through one more take of a television 
ad, one more instruction about how this town 
hall meeting had to be dealt with, we're not 
surprised at the details of his attention to his 
documentaries. He took F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
only daughter back to places she knew as a 
child and then interviewed her about her fa- 
ther. He took Robert Penn Warren to Shiloh 
to talk about Melville’s Civil War poem about 
that battle. He interviewed Hemingway’s son 
Jack as he cast flies in an Idaho trout stream. 
He even went to Havana and filmed in a boat 
piloted by Hemingway’s former captain, who 
provided the inspiration for “The Old Man 
and the Sea.” 

That’s the way he did his politics. It was 
never about the manipulation of words and 
images to put something over on the Amer- 
ican people. It was always about finding the 
story and trusting the people to get it right. 

He told our story: a couple of farmers in 
a field holding a sign that said, “Hope”; a a 
widow placing a flag on a veteran’s grave on 
a lonely hillside; a worker filled with the 
pride that comes from the dignity of a job; 
and as has been mentioned, the light in little 
Emma's eyes. He used them all to tell our 
story. Nobody did it better. He made policy 
understandable, politics exciting, and politi- 
cians human. He made the camera dis- 
appear. 


Hemingway, 


Bob worked in a profession with one of 
the shortest half-lives in the world. But to 
paraphrase one of his heroes, William Faulk- 
ner, here in Washington he did not just en- 
dure; he prevailed, for over 30 years, not just 
by putting a notch in the c campaign victory 
belt but putting into office candidates he 
knew shared his convictions and would fight 
his fights. 


I have to say this on behalf of all of the 
elected and former elected officials here. 
There is one thing we all especially found 
endearing about Bob Squier. He actually 
liked politicians. [Laughter] And he wasn’t 
ashamed to admit it, even in this age when 
sort of sanctimonious disapproval of us is the 
only politically correct position. He saw peo- 
ple in politics as basicaily good people who 
struggled to reconcile personal conviction 
and popular opinion into a combined force 
that would lift our Nation to higher grounds. 

Bob Squier’s work lives on through all of 
us he lifted, through countless others he 
mentored and trained along the way. And so, 
the story of this great storyteller’s life in a 
sense is still being written and will be for 
a long time to come. 

In years to come, students of American 
politics will study Bob Squier’s campaigns, 
Bob Squier’s commercials, Bob Squier’s 
commentaries. Students of our literature will 
study Bob Squier’s documentary films. Those 
of us who shared this all-too-brief earthly 
journey with him, we'll be grateful for all 
that. But I suspect even more, we'll remem- 
ber a dashing and handsome man with a kill- 
er smile, an acid wit, and goodness at the 
core, a goodness that made even his adver- 
saries like him. 

We'll remember that behind the smile visi- 
ble in his eyes was a steel will, a strong spirit, 
and a great heart that made our Nation bet- 
ter, because it gave him the strength to nur- 
ture the gift that was in him and to share 
it with us. 

Well, Bob, we're giving you a good sendoff 
today. But not nearly as good as what you 
gave us. The last campaign is over. The polls 
have closed. The votes are counted. And you 
won—big time. Now you're in a place with 
no talk shows and no term limits. But your 
spirit will soar forever. Godspeed. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the 
National Cathedral. In his remarks, he referred 
to Mr. Squier’s widow, Prudence Bergman, and 
sons Mark R. Squier and Robert M. Squier, and 
granddaughter Emma; William Knapp, partner, 
Squier, Knapp & Dunn Communications; musi- 
cian Keith Richards; and former Texas Governor 
Ann Richards. 
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January 29 

In the morning, the President traveled 
from Zurich, Switzerland, to Davos, and in 
the evening, he returned to Washington, DC 
arriving after midnight. 


January 30 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
Super Bowl party in the Family Theater at 
the White House. After the game, he placed 
separate telephone calls to Dick Vermeil, 
head coach, Super Bowl champion St. Louis 
Rams, and Jeff Fisher, head coach, Ten- 
nessee Titans. 


January 31 

In the evening, the President had tele- 
phone conversations from the Oval Office 
with Prime Minister Tony Blair of the United 
Kingdom and Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams 
concerning the Northern Ireland peace proc- 
ess. 

The President announced the recipients of 
the 1999 National Medal of Science and Na- 
tional Medal of Technology. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate of Richard C. Houseworth and 
Donna A. Tanoue to be members of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Nathan O. Hatch to be a member 
of the National Council on the Humanities 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ross L. Wilson to be Ambassador 
to Azerbaijan. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
North Carolina and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by a severe winter storm 
beginning on January 24 and continuing. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
South Carolina and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by a severe winter storm 
beginning on January 2: 2 and continuing. 
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February I 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edward McGeaffigan, Jr., to be a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to south Asia during the 
week of March 20. During that time he is 
to visit India and Bangladesh. 


February 2 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Thomas G. Weston for the rank 
of Ambassador during his tenure as Special 
Coordinator for Cyprus. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Karl William Hofmann to be Am- 
bassador to Togo. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Susan S. Jacobs to be Ambassador 
to Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, 
and Vanuatu. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John F. Tefft to be Ambassador 
to Lithuania. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donald Y. Yamamoto to be Ambas- 
sador to Djibouti. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Janet A. Sanderson to be Ambas- 
sador to Algeria. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Carey Cavanaugh for the rank of 
Ambassador, as Special Negotiator for 
Nagorno-Karabakh and New Independent 
States Regional Conflicts. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John W. Limbert to be Ambas- 
sador to Mauritania. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Lauress L. Wise II, to be Commis- 
sioner of Education Statistics at the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Nancy T. Taylor to the President's 
Advisory Committee on the Arts of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ian A. Bowles as a member of the 
Enterprise for the Americas Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Patty Gerstenblith as a member of 
the Cultural Property Advisory Committee. 
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February 3 
In an afternoon ceremony in the Oval Of- 
fice, the President received diplomatic cre- 


dentials from Ambassadors Arman 


Kirakossian of Armenia, Maleeha Lodhi of 


Pakistan, Faida Mitifu of the Democratic Re- 
public of Congo, Idriss Jazairy of Algeria, 


David Ivy of Israel, Paul T.S. Kandiero of 


Malawi, Gunter Burghardt of the European 
Commission, Guillermo Gonzalez of Argen- 
tina, John Paul Bojang of Gambia, Michael 
J]. Thawley of Australia, and Kostyantyn 
Gryshchenko of Ukraine. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Roger A. Meece to be Ambassador 
to Malawi. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ronald E. Neumann to be Ambas- 
sador to Bahrain 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rust Macpherson Deming to be 
Ambassador to Tunisia. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Nikki McCray and Ken Preminger 
as members of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. 


February 4 


The President announced his intention to 


appoint Diana S. Natalicio as a member of 


the President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities. 


The President announced his intention to 


appoint Colleen M. Kelley as a member of 


the Federal Salary Council. 


The White House announced that the 


President has invited King Juan Carlos I of 


Spain for a state visit to Washington on Feb- 
ruary 23. 
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Submitted January 31 
Nicholas P. Godici, 


of Virginia, to be an Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents and Trademarks, vice Philip G. 
Hampton II. 


Richard Court Houseworth, 

of Arizona, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 25, 2001, vice Jo- 
seph H. Neely, resigned. 


Donna Tanoue, 

of Hawaii, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for a term of 6 years (reappoint- 
ment). 


Scott O. Wright, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Harry S Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 10, 2003, vice Jo- 
seph E. Stevens, Jr. 


Submitted February I 


Nathan O. Hatch, 
of Indiana, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 2006, vice John Haughton 
D’Arms, resigned. 


Ross L. Wilson, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Azerbaijan. 


Submitted February 2 


Karl William Hofmann, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Togolese Republic. 


Susan S. Jacobs, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
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to Papua New Guinea, and to serve concur 
rently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordin: ary and Pileni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Solomon Islands, and as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, to the Re public of 
Vanuatu. 


Janet A. Sanderson, 

of Arizona, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria. 


John F. Tefft, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Lithuania. 


Thomas G. Weston, 

of Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as Special Coordinator for Cyprus. 


Lauress L. Wise II, 

of Virginia, to be Commissioner of Education 
Statistics for a term expiring June 21, 2003, 
vice Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., term expired. 


Donald Y. Yamamoto, 

of New York, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Djibouti. 
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